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ARTICLE I. 


THE CHARGE TO THE PROFESSORS-ELECT OF 
HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


BY REV. ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D. 
Secretary of the Board. 


My Brethren: It becomes my duty as the representa- 
tive of the Board of Directors of Wittenberg College and 
Hamma Divinity School, to address you on their behalf 
on this, the occasion of your induction into the chairs to 
which you have been elected, respectively. The Board, 
by its official action, has formally and legally elected the 
Rev. Prof. Loyal Herbert Larimer, D.D., to the George 
D. Harter Chair of Practical Theology in the Hamma Di- 
vinity School; the Rev. Prof. Elmer Ellsworth Flack, 
A.M., B.D., to the Culler Chair of Old Testament Lan- 
guage and Literature, in the same School; and the Rev. 
Prof. Allen Oliver Becker, A.M., D.D., to the Chair of 
Christian Missions, in the same School. I take it that I 


1 Given in Hamma Divinity Hall, Springfield, Ohio, January 15, 
1924, on the occasion of the installation of the following profes- 
sors: Loyal Herbert Larimer, M.A., D.D., as George D. Harter 
Professor of Practical Theology; Elmer Ellsworth Flack, M.A., 
B.D., as Culler Professor of Old Testament Language and Litera- 
ture; Allen Oliver Becker, M.A., D.D., as Professor of Christian 
Missions. 
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am expected to speak for the Board of Directors, remind- 
ing you of your duties in a general way and of what its 
members expect of you. 

First of all I wish to express the confidence of the mem- 
bers of the Board in you personally and their deep grati- 
fication that you could see your way clear in the Provi- 
dence of God, to accept the chairs to which you were 
chosen. We pray that divine guidance and blessing may 
be given you in your work. 

The offices to which you have been called are of high 
honor and great responsibility. With all due respect to 
many other callings which render wide and useful and 
honorable service to society, we believe that there is no 
calling so great and honorable, so far-reaching in its in- 
fluence for good, as the office of the Christian ministry, 
because it deals with spiritual things rather than ma- 
terial, with eternity as well as with things of time, with 
the preaching of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. There is no other calling equal to it in 
these essential matters. 

But if there is a calling a step higher in general re- 
spect, it is that of training young men to fill the office of 
the Christian ministry. You have been pastors and 
preachers and now have been called to contribute of your 
talents and service to irain others for this high office. A 
Christian teacher in a position like yours, has the unique 
opportunity of projecting himself, his influence, his in- 
struction and the Gospel truth, through the agency of 
other personalities, to farther bounds in the Kingdom of 
God, and touching larger numbers of immortal souls than 
he could ever hope to reach alone. These considerations 
emphasize the responsibility which attaches to the office 
which you now assume. And this responsibility is en- 
hanced by the conditions prevailing to-day in the religi- 
ous and ecclesiastical world, where there is much con- 
fusion of thinking, much error, and frequent rejection of 
the historic doctrinal standards of the Church, while the 
conflict between sound and conservative theology on the 
one hand, and an erratic, superficial liberalism, on the 
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other, tends to unsettle and menace the faith of many. 

There are now several considerations to which I wish 
to direct attention. 

1. You are to deal with special lines of study and in- 
vestigation, essential to the training of ministers of the 
Gospel for the pastoral office. Under the conditions just 
referred to, it goes wothout saying that present-day pas- 
tors ought to be well-trained men, thoroughly disciplined 
in mind and heart, in order to cope successfully with the 
erratic teaching now so popular in some quarters. A 
minister ought to know his Bible first of all and possess 
a working knowledge of it, together with a thorough- 
going acquaintance with Christian theology, particularly 
that of his own Church. I say this in spite of the fact 
that a one-time famous eastern school of theology seems 
to think that the first place in a seminary curriculum 
should be given to sociology, economics, history, modern 
science and kindred subjects, and the study of the Bible 
given a secondary place. We wonder if the modern min- 
ister is no longer to be a preacher of the Bible but a 
preacher of science instead. However, we hold tena- 
ciously and with unshaken conviction that the modern 
minister must still preach the Word of God and be trained 
in theology and its related subjects. 

You, particularly, are to train the sons of the Church 
in the practical subjects dealing with the pastor’s prepa- 
ration and preaching of his sermons and his personal 
contact with his people; in the Hebrew language and Old 
Testament exegesis; and in the principles and out-work- 
ing of the great missionary enterprise whereby the 
Church is endeavoring to fulfill her Lord’s Great Com- 
mission. These matters are of vital importance, for the 
pastor must know how to interpret the Scriptures in the 
original, how to preach effectively and how to minister 
personally to his people, and how to awaken in them the 
vision of the world-wide service of evangelism to which 
the church has been called. We trust, therefore, that you 
will not undervalue the fields of study entrusted to vou 
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but will apply yourselves diligently to their mastery that 
you may thus serve the cause of Jesus Christ. 

2. You are to deal with the picked young men of the 
Church, who have answered the call to serve their Lord 
in the ranks of the Christian ministry, in the Lutheran 
Church. They are intelligent, trained, consecrated men, 
willing to devote themselves to this high calling and filled 
with a noble zeal for Christ and His glorious Church. 
We have reason to be gratified with the class of young 
men who are offering themselves for this service. 

You have been called by the Church to prepare these 
men for the ministry, to instruct and train them further 
that each may be “approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” You are therefore in a position which gives you 
the unique opportunity to direct and shape the theologi- 
cal character and the spiritual life of many of our coming 
pastors and missionaries, and thus further to Influence 
and determine the very life of the Church herself and of 
the Kingdom of God in its far-flung line of evangelism. 
Your influence will go far, working out in the service 
which these young pastors shall give to our Lord and His 
saving work among men. You will do well therefore 
ever to remember that you are touching lives for time 
and eternity, vitally affecting the work of the Kingdom. 
Your relationship to these chosen young men of the 
Church will not only tend to form their characters and 
future service, but will also prove a source of great satis- 
faction to yourselves. 

3. I wish to remind you further that you are dealing 
with and have certain definite relations to the United 
Lutheran Church which has called you to this specific 
service. 

The synods of the Lutheran Church on this territory 
created Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity School: 
they have maintained and to-day support these schools, 
and they elect the members of the Board of Directors 
charged with the general conduct of these institutions. 
This Board, representing the Church and directly charged 
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with this responsibility, has called you to serve the 
Church in the Hamma Divinity School. Furthermore, 
when the Church established this theological seminary it 
was with a very definite purpose, that of training young 
men to preach and teach the Gospel of Jesus Christ as 
presented in the Sacred Scriptures, and that in accord 
with the apprehension and interpretation of the Chris- 
tian faith held by the Lutheran Church. From this pur- 
pose the Church has not deviated. 

We have already alluded to the present confusion of 
religious thought in the popular mind, the result of the 
theological aberrations of the prevalent liberalism. Sev- 
eral of the great Protestant communions have been 
shaken to their centers by the inroads which Modernism 
has made in their ranks. This theological liberalism is 
of many and varied shades, but in the main a rejection of 
the great foundation doctrines which have been at the 
heart of historic Christianity. Christianity is essentially 
the religion of a Person, and that Person our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the incarnate Son of God, the Saviour and Re- 
deemer of the world from sin and its guilt. It is also the 
religion of a Book, the Bible, the inspired Word of God. 
There is no possible escape from the outstanding fact that 
the Christian religion, in its historic and accepted form 
for nearly nineteen centuries, is vitally united with the 
divine-human personality of Jesus Christ and the Sacred 
Scriptures. Let Christ, as the divine Redeemer, be cast 
away, aS many are doing to-day, and there is no Christi- 
anity left. Let the Bible be mutilated and rejected as the 
inspired Word of God, and there is no real Christianity 
left. There may be some other form of religion or reli-- 
gious cult, but not the Christian religion. 

We are not oblivious of the fact that there is, and of 
right must be, a constant progress and development and 
enlargement of spiritual vision in the Church’s. interpre- 
tation of the Christian faith, but we hold that there are 
certain stable and fundamental truths in Christianity, 
which cannot be discarded without discarding Christi- 
anity itself. Here the Lutheran Churches of America 
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stand firmly, unshaken by the popular trends of the day. 
We hold steadily to the historic and Scriptural doctrines 
of the Church which center about our divine Lord and 
Savior, His incarnation, atonement and resurrection, and 
His holy Word. The United Lutheran Church accepts 
the great ecumenical creeds as valuable and authoritative 
declarations of the Christian faith, and it holds to our 
great Lutheran confessions as the authoritative doctrinal 
symbols of Lutheranism. It is our Church’s will to-day 
that her historic conception of Christianity and Lutheran- 
ism should prevail in her schools of the prophets. 

Permit me to say very frankly that, in the eyes of the 
Church and the Board of Directors, you are under obliga- 
tion to order your teaching in harmony with our Lutheran 
confessions and the historic doctrines of the Christian 
religion, as long as you continue in connection with 
Hamma Divinity School. And this is the obligation 
which you are about publicly to assume. You stand in 
very definite and close moral relationship to the Church 
which has called you to teach in her school. 

4. There arises here the general question of academic 
freedom upon which much has been said. We have just 
a couple things to say on this matter. We grant most 
readily that every teacher should have the largest possi- 
ble liberty of speech in giving his class-room instruction, 
consistent with the rights and purposes of the school 
which he serves. There have been some very extrava- 
gant claims, however, made by some in recent years out- 
side our Lutheran bounds or in state schools, who have 
insisted upon their absolute freedom of speech without 
interference by presidents or governing boards. They 
plainly assume that there are no other rights or princi- 
ples which they are bound to respect but thelr own; that 
their own personal rights completely subordinate those of 
others. In this attitude they are wrong. 

There is no liberty in State or Church or society that 
is unlimited; every man’s personal liberty must of neces- 
sity be under limitations. His personal freedom reaches 


far, but it is bounded by the equal rights of those with 
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whom he enters into relations, whether political, social, 
educational or ecclesiastical. Our federal constitution 
guarantees equal rights to all citizens, and no one man’s 
rights transcend those of other men. So in the moral 
realm, every man is morally bound to respect the rights, 
the ideals, the purposes of his fellows. 

Coming back to the issue in question, a teacher’s aca- 
demic freedom is, in honor and justice, limited by a due 
respect for the ideals and purposes for which the institu- 
tion of learning exists and for the equal rights of the 
Board of Directors. Such a governing board has been 
charged with the responsibility of caring for the school 
and of promoting its specific ideals and objects. The 
board is morally bound to see that the class-room instruc- 
tion conforms to these ideals and purposes. If a teacher 
cannot conscientiously conform to these requirements, he 
should, in honor, relinquish his position. To be specific, 
there is scarcely anything more dishonorable or more un- 
moral than for a teacher to set himself to sneer at and 
undermine the Christian faith of young people entrusted 
to his instruction, when that school was founded and ex- 
ists for the purpose of maintaining that faith. We are 
glad that our Lutheran Church has not been troubled in 
this way. It should ever be borne in mind that there are 
rights on both sides, which both parties are bound to re- 
gard. 

We have not made these observations because of any 
doubt as to the loyalty of these brethren. We know them 
personally to be in complete harmony with the traditions 
and the conservative Christian and Lutheran principles 
of this school, and the Board of Directors has the utmost 
confidence in them. But in view of the misleading and 
one-sided statements so often securing publicity in the 
press, we have felt constrained to give, more for the 
benefit of the public, what we believe to be the fair, just 
and reasonable apprehension of this question of academic 
freedom. 

5. I wish further to remark that you are taking up an 
heritage of high ideals and honorable traditions in your 
present relationship to Hamma Divinity School. Eighty 
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years ago, the Lutheran synods and the fathers on this 
territory took prayerful action looking to the establish- 
ment of a college and of a theological seminary, and Wit- 
tenberg was the result. The growth at first was slow, 
but the small beginnings of 1845 and the years immedi- 
ately following appear to-day, in the good Providence of 
God, in the worked-out results of consecrated and sacri- 
ficial service, seen in the Wittenberg and Hamma Divinity 
School in 1924. What great names belonging to this 
school, we cherish in memory and affection,—Keller, 
Sprecher, Ort, Gotwald, Breckenridge, Bauslin, Tressler. 
These men and their associates, each great in his own 
sphere, have left definite ideals and have exerted a pro- 
found and determining impression upon the Church’s life 
and activity in our own country and unto lands beyond 
the sea, unto the uttermost parts of the earth, where the 
sons of this school have carried the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Into this heritage of a noble honorable past, you come to 
take up the task and carry it on to yet greater spiritual 
achievement. 

And now, my brethren, you have been called by the 
Church to accept these responsibilities which you are 
about to assume. It will be your privilege and your duty 
to take your share of directing the Biblical and spiritual 
training of these young men gathered in this Divinity 
School, for the high calling of the Christian ministry. 
You have been called to teach in harmony with the con- 
servative standards of sound Christian doctrine, which 
have been and are the permanent strength and possession 
of our loved Lutheran Church and with those high spirit- 
ual ideals of Christian life and faith, which are the fruit- 
age of our historic Church and so needful in our day and 
generation. 

We charge you, therefore, “before God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at 
his appearing and his kingdom,” be diligent and faithful 
in the performance of your trust. Teach the Word; “be 
instant in season, out of season.” And “study to show 
thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 

Ashland, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE II. 
PREACHING THE COMPREHENSIVE WORD.’ 
BY LOYAL HERBERT LARIMER. 


By the term comprehensive I have in mind that there 
is a certain word or truth which is able to touch and per- 
meate all of our human life, and the mystery of things 
about us. That word of course cannot be the word of 
man. Man has a word that he can speak. Philosophy, 
science, literature in its various forms, all learning,— 
these constitute the word of man, and this word is not to 
be disregarded. It has value in the providential plan of 
development, and we may believe that the thoughts of 
men will continue “to widen with the process of the sun.” 
But whatever this word may be, and however it may con- 
tinue to grow into larger and larger truth, it must by the 
very nature of man be incomplete. On the contrary the 
Word of God, if it be the Word of God, must be complete. 
It must have unity and simplicity, and be able to cover 
the complexity of human life. It must be able to reach 
out to the circumference of man’s whole life—individual 
and social. The Word of God must be comprehesive, if 
it be the Word of God. 

This comprehensive Word of God is manifested in a 
three-fold way—in Christ Jesus, in the Holy Scripture, 
and in the Christian Church. 

1. This comprehensive word is seen in Christ Jesus, 
the Eternal Son of God, who in time, became the Son of 
Man. He is the Eternal Word. We are familiar with 
those sentences of the New Testament in which Christ 
Jesus is called the Eternal Word of God. “That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon and 


1 Address at installation as the George D. Harter Professor of 
Homiletics and Practical Theology, Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, January 15, 1924. 
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our hands have handled of the Word of Life—for the life 
was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness 
and show unto you that eternal life which was with the 
Father, and which was manifested unto us.” In the 
memorable prologue to John’s Gospel we read about this 
Eternal, Creative Word, the Source of Life and Light, 
and thus also the Eternal, Redeeming Word. It must 
also be a related conception expressed, “I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last.” 
We are to understand that not only Alpha and Omega, 
but all the letters of the alphabet are in that word that 
spells all of God and all of man, and in a large sense all of 
existence. This is expressed in the words of another 
when he says, “Jesus becomes the solution of all the mys- 
teries of the world and of human experience. He makes 
things intelligible. He opens to those who knock; all the 
doors are not yet unlocked, but He has the key so that 
there is something that discloses the very soul of things, 
the nature of the universe itself, the stars themselves 
move on the lines of Jesus.” 

This only means that in Christ Jesus we have the Com- 
prehensive Word of Creation and Redemption. . The 
Christian faith emphasizes the primary and practical 
Word which man needs to know. The supreme and prac- 
tical quest is and will continue to be, Redemption, and 
Christ Jesus as the Eternal Word is the final and com- 
plete answer to that quest. 

The primary apprehension of Christ is that of pure and 
simple faith. ‘I believe that I cannot by my own reason 
or strength believe in Jesus Christ, my Lord, or come to 
Him, but the Holy Ghost has called me by the Gospel, en- 
lightened me with his gifts, and sanctified and preserved 
me in the true faith.”” Whatever elements may enter is 
due to various attitudes and experiences of people, that 
which is fundamental and gives assurance is the purely 
spiritual. 

II. The Comprehensive Word of God is found in the 
Holy Scripture. The Scripture is the Word of God in 
written form. It is amazing that through a period of 
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time covering many centuries a large number and variety 
of writings should be produced which somehow fit to- 
gether so consistently and compactly that they constitute 
a body of spiritual and moral truth by which men can 
live. That the Bible is the Word of God, an infallible 
rule of faith and practice, is not a superficial statement of 
church bodies to which they have to hold for the sake of 
tradition, but it is a deep conviction and experience in the 
hungry and helpless heart of man. That which seems to 
be the demand of the day, is to get an understanding of 
the processes employed in the producing of the Scrip- 
tures. Perhaps all schools can be satisfied in this—that 
Revelation takes place in a personal way. Those great 
things that we read about, the great appeal that is found 
in Scripture, the forms that Scripture has, have been 
worked out through the hopes, and fears, and prayers, 
and tears, and assurances, and heartaches, and yearnings, 
and certainties, with the Word and Spirit of God working 
in all these, so that when Scripture at last got the forms 
that it has now, it was the long but sure way in which the 
Divine Word could get a written form, that would be able 
to make an appeal to the universal heart and mind of 
man. The inspiration of Scripture was primarily an in- 
spiration of all the hopes and promises and assurances 
that we still find there. Those hopes, assurances, 
promises are still fresh for the gathering. The reader 
has the Word of God in written form. 

I am reading a book which bears the significant title, 
““At Home in the Bible.” The sentences of that book are 
like strains of beautiful music, and I desire to communi- 
cate some of them to you. “It is the supreme beatitude 
of Scripture that it introduces us into the very presence 
and company of the Crucified. To the believing heart 
the whole grows instinct and alive with Him, whom hav- 
ing not seen they love. The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
but each breeze among the branches of this tree of life 
whispers the Name that is above every name. Each 
prophet fastens eager eyes upon His advent, and each 
apostle bears witness to His glory, and each martyr re- 
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joices to suffer for His sake. Those who know the Bible 
best learn that it has no speech nor language where His 
voice is not heard. Through its chapters the Redeemer 
holds converse with the Redeemed. To those who use it 
aright the Bible proves nothing less than a sacrament of 
Jesus Christ Himself. They behold His sacred face in 
almost every page. And so we cease to wonder that the 
truest Christian should speak with such reverence and 
affection of this Book, because in that Book as in no other 
place or way, they find themselves at home—at home with 
the Lord.” I am tempted to bring to you too many of 
the sentences in that book which has entranced me. But 
I will quote just one or two more. “In a special sense 
the Holy Scripture is the treasure of the humble. Unless 
he has this inward qualification, the most-learned student 
will be sure to wander and miss the track. For the Bible 
filleth the hungry with good things; but the rich it sends 
empty away. None except the poor in spirit are able to 
read God’s Book from within. But for them the seals of 
revelation have been broken, and they move among the 
mysteries of the New Testament like children at home in 
their Father’s house.” 

In the light of the experience of men, can we question 
the comprehensiveness of the Bible, in which the Eternal 
Word is expressed in the written Word, and constitutes 
its authority? If the psalmist could say in his day, My 
Bible is sure, making wise the simple; my Bible is right, 
rejoicing the heart; my Bible is pure, enlightening the 
eyes; my Bible is clear, enduring forever; my Bible is 
true and righteous altogether; surely one should not want 
to say less now of the Bible as it sparkles and shines and 
is focussed and glorified with the light of the New Testa- 
ment. 

III. The Comprehensive Word is seen in the Christian 
Church. The Eternal Word as it is in Christ, the writ- 
ten Word of God as it is in the Bible, the working and 
living Word of God as it is in the Christian Church, in 
the lives of people, is the order and the way of Revelation. 

It is the habit of some to attack the Church, and to ex- 
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pose her to scorn and ridicule, and to do so in the name 
of a higher and truer religion, and a larger application 
of Christian truth. Certainly the Church needs to learn 
from age to age an ever richer and deeper and wider ap- 
plication of her Gospel to the world’s needs, and the soul’s 
needs, but in order to meet the demands of any new age, 
it is not necessary to abandon all the conceptions which 
she previously had. One needs to have a profound rever- 
ence for the whole Church of Christ on earth, with all its 
divisions, for whatever may be the weakness or error of 
each division, in their inner unity they have the Word of 
God. 

In this Church Universal, and as a part of it, the Lu- 
theran Church has her place. Born out of a great spirit- 
ual movement she bears the name of the one whose ex- 
perience in a general form she deems most important to 
emphasize and to teach. This doctrine and experience 
to which she holds is the justification of sinful man by 
faith alone in Jesus Christ as the personal Savior, and to 
make it as explicit as Luther himself did, she emphasizes 
that this justification is not on account of, nor a part of 
any righteousness which the believer does, but solely on 
account of the saving merits of Christ Jesus. It is this 
which the Lutheran Church calls the Gospel. It is the 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins. This is the center 
of her theology, the axis around which her whole system 
of life and teaching revolves. That is her interpretation 
of Christ, the Eternal Word, and of Scripture the writ- 
ten Word of God. She believes it in such a way that she 
has a distinctive individual character among other Chris- 
tian bodies. 

For one thing, she is quite individualistic in her appeal. 
Her sermons are for the heart primarily. She feels the 
burden of the individual soul lost in sin, and away from 
God, so greatly, that she hardly can speak any other word. 
She is charged with lethargy, indifference, an impractica- 
ble spirituality, and other-worldliness; but that is be- 
cause she is misunderstoood. The Lutheran Church has 
an aching heart for the grief, the injustice, the wrongs, 
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the oppression, which men, women, and children have to 
suffer, and perhaps in coming years, will take a more ac- 
tive part in her own way to correct, to heal, and to pre- 
vent the larger wrongs of society. She ought to do so, 
and she is willing to learn. Only she feels her burden to 
speak to the souls of men, in the midst of social wrongs, 
“Son, be of good cheer, thy sin be forgiven thee.” That 
to her is the pearl of great price. She has a deep burning 
sense of sin with the awful depravity which it works, 
when it is not overcome by the grace of God. To her “sin 
is a state of soul or personality, the acts or effects of 
which we call sins. Every thought we think not merely 
scars the nervous tissue of the brain, but helps to build 
up a personality in a certain state—of course the thoughts 
that are assented to and willed. Every mood and pas- 
sion has the same effect! every action gives power to the 
soul that acts, and determines the moral quality of the 
soul according to the moral quality of the activity. So 
the evil action proceeds from the evil heart, and the evil 
heart becomes more evil in consequence. It is thus that 
character is built up like the coral rock and the past lives 
in the present. This would not be so terrible if sin did 
not also destroy purity of judgment and sensibility. It 
has a weird power of veiling itself; the heart becomes 
hard and cold, the vision fades.” “Oh wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” The Lutheran Church confesses, preaches, and 
sings, “I thank God through Jesus Christ, my Lord.” All 
this she conceives in no superficial way as a mere court- 
room or bookkeeping procedure, but as the deepest, most 
vital, most personal, most spiritual reality in the soul of 
man. I have come across this sentence recently, which 
seems to show the power of God at workin man. “In the 
moment of repentance and faith in Christ, the grace of 
God which takes possession of the soul does actually make 
it righteous in the deepest sense, for in that moment 
which has something of the quality of eternity, inveter- 
ate sin and besetting temptation have no power or place 
in the soul, but the whole personality is gathered up into 
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one act of faith and love, and that is righteousness.” 
That is something of the deep spiritual reality in justifi- 
cation of the sinner when he believes in Christ. Lutheran 
theology is worked out from that center. “I believe that 
Jesus Christ, true God, begotten from the Father from 
eternity and also true man born of the Virgin Mary, is 
my Lord; who has redeemed me a lost and condemned 
creature, purchased and won me from all sin, from death, 
and the power of the devil, not with silver and gold, but 
with His holy and precious blood, and with His innocent 
sufferings and death, in order that I might be His own, 
live under Him in His Kingdom, and serve Him in ever- 
lasting righteousness, innocence, and blessedness, even as 
He is risen from the dead, and lives and reigns to all 
eternity. This is most certainly true.” 

The theology of the Lutheran Church is characterized 
by Kurtz, the historian, “as a mediate and mediating at- 
titude, showing itself in the fundamental conception of 
the essence of Christianity, as the union of the divine 
and the human of which the prototype is found in the 
person of Christ, and illustrations of it in the Scripture, 
the Church, the sacraments, and the Christian life. In 
the various ways in which this union is conceived lies the 
deepest and most inward ground of the divergence that 
exists between the three Western churches. The Catho- 
lic Church wishes to see this union of the divine and the 
human; the Lutheran wishes to believe it; the Reformed 
wishes to understand it. It is thus that the Lutheran 
Church has made the attempt to steer between those two 
extremes, and to bind into a living unity the truth that 
lies at the foundation of both. In the Scripture it wishes 
as little to see the spirit without the Word as the Word 
without the spirit; in history it recognizes the rule and 
operation of the Spirit of God within the human and 
ecclesiastical developments; and it rejects only the false 
tradition which has not had its growth organically from 
Holy Scripture, but rather contradicts it. In its doctrine 
of the Church it holds with equal tenacity to the import- 
ance of the visible Church and that of the invisible. In 
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its doctrine of the Person of Christ it affirms the perfect 
humanity and the perfect divinity in the living union 
and richly communicating reciprocity of the two natures. 
In its doctrine of the sacraments it gives full weight to 
the objective divine fact which heavenly grace presents 
in earthly elements, as to the subjective condition of the 
man to whom the sacrament will prove saving or con- 
demning as he is a believer or unbeliever.” 

The Lutheran Church is a confessional Church. She 
believes that the Christian life is not only life, but also 
truth, and the truth must be confessed. But her great- 
est insistence is on faith as a personal trust, and this 
faith works itself out in moral living. She relies upon 
the efficacy of the Word and the Sacraments to produce 
that faith, and teaches the law in the light of Christ’s life. 
as the standard of conduct and character. Like all 
church bodies, she has to pass through long and painful 
educational processes to know all her work and responsi- 
bility. If we are standing at the threshold of a new age, 
when new problems will press themselves upon the 
Church as never before, we may believe that the Lutheran 
Church is equipped with a body of practical doctrines 
that will satisfy, and that if they are heralded out into 
the midst of social disorder, that they will help to restore 
and heal the wounds of mankind. The whole Church of 
Christ upon earth is an exhibition of the working of 
God’s Word, and in this universal Church the Lutheran 
has a place, a large and God-given place. 

I have spoken of the comprehensive Word which is 
able to touch and permeate all of our life, and the mystery 
of things about us. That Word is found in Christ Jesus 
-——His whole life in time and eternity. That comprehen- 
sive Word is found in the Holy Scripture, of which the 
key is Christ. The Incarnate Word alone can explain the 
written Word. “No man can say that Jesus is Lord but 
by the Holy Ghost, neither can any man, save by the Holy 
Ghost, say that the Scriptures is the Word of God.” 

The Comprehensive Word is found in the Church which 
is sometimes called, the Body of Christ. Christ, Scrip- 
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ture, the Church, these constitute the comprehensive 
Word which is to be preached as a full-orbed truth. 

How can the mind of man apprehend this Word, and 
speak it as it ought to be spoken? Perhaps that is some- 
thing of the responsibility of a theological school. The 
different departments are to be so correlated that the 
student gets at least a survey of the vast, ever-broadening 
area. The Exegetical, Historical, Systematic, and Prac- 
tical Departments, with ti.e new problems that are con- 
stantly arising in each department, must keep the whole 
Word in clear view. 

The question is What is the kind of mind that is needed 
for this great inquiry? We are living in a day in which 
there is much insistence on the philosophical, scientific, 
historical types of mind. These methods of inquiry are 
in the ascendency, and we may say they are rightfully so. 
However there is another type of mind that is needed 
also. That is the practical, and something of the mysti- 
cal type of mind. This type of mind can sometimes delve 
more deeply than philosophy, can see more accurately 
than science, can feel more keenly than history. To know 
the mystery of Christ, and the mystery of the Scripture, 
and the mystery of the Body of Christ, the Church re- 
quires something of the practical, mystical mind. It is 
this mind which feels and knows that every Christian 
doctrine is profounder than words can express. This 
mind does not read the tested confessions as though they 
were cold and chiseled sentences, but it reads them as the 
war heart-beat of believing men and women. To preach, 
a man must be overwhelmed with God. Concerning a 
great preacher who has recently crossed over, one of his 
friends and admirers says, ““Were his sermons scholarly? 
Were they intellectual? Did he analyze doubts, refute 
objections, argue logically? I do not know. I never 
stopped to think. I was simply carried away by the 
power of his preaching. It threw light into dark places 
in my life. It set bells to ringing in my soul. It filled 
the air with music.” 

Yes, that is preaching—that is the wonderfulness of 
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preaching the Word of God. Humble, practical-minded 
men with the love of God and love toward all kinds of 
men are doing this great work in the Church of Jesus 
Christ. The humble, unknown preacher with the spirit 
of God resting upon him, who gives himself ‘tas much as 
in him is,” to the work of preaching, teaching, shepherd- 
ing souls, and the building up of the Church, can have 
the assurance as did the prophet of old, 


“My doctrine shal] drop as the rain, 
My speech shall distil as the dew, 
As the small rain upon the tender herb, 
And as the showers upon the grass.” 


Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE III. 


BIBLICAL PHILOLOGY AND THE LUTHERAN 
MINISTRY.* 


BY ELMER ELLSWORTH FLACK, A.M., B.D. 


Six exceptional men composed the Faculty of this in- 
stitution when I was a student in these memorable halls. 
Three of these, Dr. Heckert, Dr. Bauslin, and Dr. Tress- 
ler have gone to their eternal rewards. To their revered 
memories I prize this opportunity of paying personal 
tribute: Their lives have meant much to me. And to the 
three who remain, with whom I have been granted the 
gracious privilege of associating in this exalted sphere of 
theological instruction, I esteem it a pleasure to express 
my love and loyalty. I thank my God that 


“Rigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith, and trimmed its fire, 
Showed me the high, white Star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire.” 


I am indeed grateful for the faith of those who have in- 
structed me and for the confidence of those who, under 
God, have invited me into the delightful fellowship of 
this favored Faculty. To the best of my ability I shall 
endeavor, by the help of God, to fulfil the solemn obli- 
gations devolving upon me. 

In the mysterious Providence of God it has become my 
priceless privilege and grave responsibility to instruct 
young men who are preparing for the Gospel ministry in 
Hebrew in the Department of Old Testament Language 
and Literature, the chair of which for the past fifteen 
years has been occupied so acceptably by Dr. Larimer, 


1 Inaugural Address at Installation as Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Language and Literature in Hamma Divinity School, Spring- 
field, Ohio, February 15, 1924. 
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who now becomes the honored professor of Practical 
Theology; and also, throughout the present scholastic 
year, in Greek in the Department of New Testament Phi- 
lology and Criticism, the chair of which has been made 
vacant by the deeply lamented death of Dr. Tressler, who 
gave a score of years of faithful service to this institu- 
tion. Interest in these subjects and the conviction that 
they are of inestimable value to those who preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ Jesus suggest the theme for 
this occasion: that ministers of the Gospel—and I shall 
speak particularly with reference to the Lutheran min- 
istry,—with few exceptions, should acquire and utilize a 
knowledge of the sacred languages through which God 
transmitted to the world the revelation of His holy will. 

We look back through the vista of changing centuries 
to that supreme cynosure of history, the Cross of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Over that crucial 
structure a significant superscription was written in let- 
ters of Hebrew and Greek and Latin. The Hebrew is 
that graphic, descriptive, and vigorous speech of the 
Chosen People, pictorially expressive of primary princi- 
ples, particularly in its presentation of the character and 
work of a personal God; intensely indicative of eternal 
truths in its freedom from moods and tenses; and incom- 
parably unique in its cumulative unfolding of redemptive 
righteousness culminating in the Messiah, Christ, the 
Righteous. In that oriental tongue Moses spoke the law 
of God, which has been the foundation of legislation in 
every succeeding Christian civilization. In that pictur- 
esque speech the priests, representing an elaborate ritual, 
suggested the sacrifices and repeated the prayers of a 
peculiar people. Through the medium of that majestic 
means of communication the prophets presented the 
precious promises of pardom and peace through Him, 
who is called the “Prince of Peace.” 

The Greek is that beautiful, delicate, and positive 
speech, which flourished in the Orient as a result of the 
successful conquests of Alexander the Great, which 
fostered and flavored the magnificent culture of an ar- 
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tistic race, and which, under God, expressed, expounded, 
and perpetuated the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. In 
this “the most perfect vehicle of human speech thus far 
devised by man” the great Homer portrayed the ex- 
hausted glory of the Grecian gods; Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle depicted the technical points of philosophical 
speculation; Herodotus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and a 
host of other literary masters portrayed the fascinating 
features of history, comedy, tragedy, oratory, and learn- 
ing; on ostraca, papyri, and other documents men of af- 
fairs recorded the interests of the literary and commer- 
cial world. On the other hand learned elders translated 
the literature of renascent Israel into the Septuagint for 
the benefit of the Greek-speaking world; our blessed 
Saviour, not only in Aramaic, but also in Greek, spoke 
His wonderful words of life; the evangelists recorded the 
inspiring incidents of the Gospels; Paul and other 
Apostles proclaimed the precious promises through pub- 
lic address and private epistle; and John, the beloved 
disciple, climaxed the Canon with the comprehensive 
mysteries of the glorious Apocalypse. 

In the early centuries the Apologists, Church Fathers, 
and a glorious company of faithful witnesses, through 
the medium of expressive Greek, perpetuated the Scrip- 
tures, preached their homilies, sang their chants, con- 
ducted their councils, and confessed their creeds. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the monks tediously copied 
and jealously preserved the thousands of Greek MSS. 
In the Renaissance the world awoke from a dark dream 
through the light of the Greek New Testament.  Pre- 
served in a singular way to the modern era—for Plato 
could read a Greek newspaper of to-day—the language 
of Hellas has persisted as the best means of communica- 
tion, to which men of science and of letters turn for ac- 
curacy of expression. Even in this utilitarian age, in 
which we live, and which, in order to satisfy the fancies 
of modern educational standards, has turned its back 
upon the classics, but which paradoxically resorts to them 
as the best medium of expressing scientific data, we find 
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that Greek is gradually renewing its grip upon the world. 

The Latin is that majestic tongue, which was the 
proud expression of the great Roman world of law and 
learning. Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Ovid, and a host of 
prolific writers expressed their aesthetic thoughts 
through the medium of this speech. Throughout the cen- 
turies of the Christian era this elaborate language, 
which promoted the Teutonic tongues and percolated the 
Romance races, has dominated the world’s greatest hier- 
archy, and has expressed the theology of the Christian 
Church. 

That a minister of the Gospel ordinarily should know 
and utilize these languages which have played such 
singular and exclusive roles in the perpetuation of our 
most holy faith is a proposition which ought not to re- 
quire demonstration. However, the fact that multitudes 
to-day, because of the misinterpretations of truth are 
lamentably turning aside to perverting isms and destruc- 
tive unbelief; that many pastors, called to preach the 
whole counsel of God, ignorant of the languages in which 
the Scriptures were originally written, are proudly pro- 
claiming petty platitudes and empty sentimentalities; 
that colleges and universities throughout the land are 
substituting inferior disciplines for the humanities; that 
theological schools of high standing are eliminating 
courses in Biblical philology ; and that educators, examin- 
ing committees, and groups of influential men in the 
Churches are speaking derisively of the sacred tongues, 
demands, in my estimation, a reappraisal of Hebrew and 
Greek. 

That there is need of scholarship in the ministry to- 
day is quite obvious. Years ago the clergyman was the 
solemn representative of culture. He bore the torch of 
learning. It was so from very ancient times. The 
priests of Egypt preserved the records of history and 
philology. Hieroglyphics, as the word implies (‘tepév¢, 
priest, and yAdgew, to carve) represented symbols known 
to and transmitted by the priests. The Jewish priests 
and scribes likewise preserved the sacred Torah, or law. 
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The monks of the Middle Ages carefully copied the docu- 
ments of sacred literature. So also the preachers of 
former times held the keys of education. 

But times have changed. Knowledge to-day is divided 
into distinct departments. It is no longer possible for a 
man to lay claim to leadership in all branches of learning. 
That the preacher should be compelled to withdraw from 
his position of authority in general knowledge is not to 
be deplored. His work is appropriately centered in one 
field—_that of theology. In all other departments laymen 
become leaders. Never in the history of the world have 
so many people availed themselves of the opportunity of 
securing an education as to-day. High schools, colleges, 
universities—all the institutions of higher education are 
filled with young men and young women who are pursu- 
ing the higher branches of learning. College-bred men 
and women are found in all departments of this work-a- 
day world. Learned men are found in almost every con- 
gregation. And woe to the preacher who endeavors to 
advise men with respect to matters of which he has not 
an intelligent grasp. The pulpit is limited to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. 

But it is to be deeply lamented that many preachers 
are satisfied with a training in their recognized field 
which is inferior to the disciplines of other departments 
of education, and thereby bring the ministry into ill- 
repute. To be sure laymen with trained minds, as a rule, 
are not content to be exhorted by uneducated preachers, 
no matter how sincere they may be. The accusation of 
some professional men that many ministers of the Gospel 
are not prepared to meet the problems of thinking men 
to-day is not altogether without foundation. Says a 
writer in a recent theological review, “I believe that there 
has never been an age in which it was more necessary 
than it is now for the Christian minister to be alert 
mentally and well equipped intellectually—A minister’s 
effectiveness can be measured in one way only—by his 
success in meeting the religious needs of the whole com- 
munity.” This demands scholarship. 
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Although limited to one special field of learning, yet 
the ministry, by virtue of the primacy of religion, should 
still maintain the ethical and spiritual leadership of the 
world. Says Dr. William Douglass McKenzie, president 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, “The Christian re- 
ligion cannot possibly retain moral and social leadership 
if the ministers lack an intellectual equipment which is 
equal to that required by any calling in the most highly 
civilized regions of the world. The pulpits must be oc- 
cupied by men who have given themselves to specific and 
technical preparation with as deep self-sacrifice, with as 
real diligence as those who hope to occupy the front 
places in medicine, in law, or in education.’ 

It is generally agreed, I am quite sure, that a disci- 
plined mind is one of the first marks of a scholar. <A 
cultured man has his mind and sense exercised to discern, 
estimate, and correlate truths. A scholar is able to in- 
vent, investigatc, and classify data, to think logically, and 
to concentrate his thoughts productively. 

All walks of life demand men of trained minds. Only 
such can command positions of responsibility in the busi- 
ness world. If the minister of the Gospel is to command 
the interest and attention of men everywhere he by all 
means should have a trained mind. He must be able to 
invent new phases of truth, to investigate intricate prob- 
lems, and to master delicate situations. To produce one 
hundred sermons a year which are of a quality to com- 
mand the attention and interest of a varied audience re- 
quires assiduity, concentration, and skill. Says a recent 
writer, “The day has gone—or certainly is rapidly going 
—when the minister may expect anything from the mere 
wearing of the cloth. Priestcraft thrives on supersti- 
tion and ignorance. These are passing. The minister 
must now establish his worth in the place where he re- 
sides as a man, a Christian, and a scholar.’ 

For centuries the study of the classics has been re- 
garded as the very best training for the mind. Such study 


2 “School Review,” November, 1908. 
3 “Harvard Theological Review,” Vol. II, Number I. p. 83. 
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demands investigation, invention, and accuracy. It de- 
velops the mental powers. But modern educators seek 
to substitute more practical disciplines for the classics. 
We do not question the value of the sciences in mental 
development. They have their place in every college cur- 
riculum. But we do question the advisability of substi- 
tuting inferior disciplines for the humanities. It is not 
within the province of this paper to criticize the cur- 
ricula of the schools. However, in support of our con- 
tention, we desire, in view of the need of giving careful 
attention to the early training of men for the ministry, 
to call for opinions with reference to the relative value 
of the classics in the development of the mind. Says 
President Faunce of Brown University, “The chief need 
of American education is background. We are swept 
away by the desperate desire for modernity. Greek has 
undoubtedly passed into the position of Hebrew, the de- 
light of the chosen few. But the message of Greek 
civilization must be interpreted afresh to each generation 
or the world will be set back a thousand years.’ 

James R. Day, Chancellor of Syracuse University, re- 
marks, “As a sure road to the topmost round of all 
things that require strong, critical, and clear thinking, I 
would urge the patient study of the classics.”> Presi- 
dent Rush Rhees, of Rochester University, voices the 
same sentiment, “So far as our experience has yet gone, 
we have not discovered a means for the development of 
intellectual maturity comparable with the study of Latin 
and Greek.” From a scientific point of view Prof. Alex- 
ander Hill says, “The mind-making property of the study 
of the classics has been established beyond all doubt by 
innumerable experiments made upon juvenile minds of 
all types. It does not appear to me, that, in the face of 
this mass of accumulated evidence, it can be regarded as 
a question open to dispute.”® In a very recent number 
of the “Living Age,” Prof Gilbert Norwood says con- 


4 “Outlook,” No. 107, p. 962. 
5 Ibid, p. 961. 
6 “Outlook,” August, ’14, p. 957. 
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clusively, “No scientist who has had a classical education 
ever yet attacked the classics.’”’ 

Men of affairs, as well as prominent professors and 
educators, have high regard for the study of the classics. 
Says Robert Lansing, the statesman, “I am convinced 
that the study of the classics furnishes a man with men- 
tal processes which he cannot otherwise acquire, that it 
elevates him above the materialistic, and gives him a 
loftier conception of the realities.” President Calvin 
Coolidge summarizes the influences which have made 
America great as follows: “The will to endure is not the 
creation of a moment, it is the result of long training. 
That will has been our possession up to the present hour. 
By its exercise we have prospered and brought forth 
many wonderful works. The object of our education is 
to continue us in this great power. That power depends 
on our ideals. The great and unfailing source of that 
power, and these ideals, has been the influence of the 
classics of Greece and Rome. Those who believe in 
America, in her language, her arts, her literature, and 
her science, will seek to perpetuate the education which 
has produced them.’® ex-President Wilson, while asso- 
ciated with the learned leaders and keen diplomats of 
Europe in the treacherous attempt to solve the problems 
of the World War, said that he deplored the fact that he 
had not given more time to the study of Greek in college 
days.° 

What is true of Greek and Latin in respect to mental 
discipline and development is true also of Hebrew. In 
fact more care and accuracy, more intensive application, 
and greater diligence are demanded of those who would 
master the language selected to present the unfolding 
Providence of God to the pictorial Hebrew people. One 
of the secrets of the success of the late President Harper, 
who conceived, founded, and built up the great University 
of Chicago, is the fact that he delivered the commence- 


7 December 15, 1923, p. 522. 
8 In an address delivered in Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1921. 
9 See Robertson, “A Grammar of the Greek N. T.” Intro. xx. 
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ment oration at Muskingum College in Hebrew at the age 
of fourteen. That study helped greatly in the develop- 
ment of a master mind. 
_ Our contention is that in order to maintain high stand- 
ards of scholarship in the ministry to-day we need to en- 
courage the study of the ancient languages, not only in 
college and seminary, but also in the active ministry. 
Far too many ministers manifest mental deterioration 
partly because of the fact that they neglect those studies 
which keep the mind alert and growing. Of course the 
excuse is made that preachers have so many demands 
made upon them that they have no time for systematic 
study. However, it is generally admitted by those who 
speak from experience that Hebrew and Greek are great 
time savers in sermon preparation. To be sure we can- 
not sympathize with the man who grossly neglects his 
parish in order to devote himself to classical pursuits. 
Yet we believe that, as a rule, the man who is diligent in 
his study will be active among his people. Careless 
habits of study make for carelessness along other lines. 
The ability to express oneself in clear and forceful 
language is considered a mark of scholarship. Ex-Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard says, “I recognize but one mental 
acquisition as an essential part of an education of a lady 
or a gentleman, namely, an accurate and refined use of 
the mother tongue.” Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler ex- 
presses the same thought, “First among the evidences of 
an education I name correctness and precision in the use 
of the mother tongue.’° In this age of rabid thinking 
the demand for accuracy of expression and refinement of 
speech is unusually great. While it is true that many 
men have become proficient in the use of one language 
without a knowledge of classical literature, yet it must 
be conceded that the greatest aid to the development of 
linguistic precision and beauty of expression is the study 
of language. The English language owes much to Latin 


10 Quoted by Dr. Klotsche, “Lutheran Quarterly,” Apr. 1922, p. 
210. 
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and Greek. In fact English literature cannot be fully 
appreciated by one unacquainted with the classics. 

Above all a minister of the Gospel should be able to 
speak intelligently and accurately. The majesty of the 
thought to be conveyed, the critical position in which he 
stands, and the necessity of appealing to all classes and 
conditions of men demand on the part of the preacher 
choice use of words. Language is the vehicle by which 
thoughts are conveyed. The preacher with the vocabu- 
lary of a backwoodsman cannot command the interest of 
men who converse in exquisite terms. Says Dr. Reu, 
“No one who is not master of the resources of language 
should imagine himself equipped to stand in the place 
where the work to be done is done by means of the word. 
How can he speak convincingly, pleasingly, movingly, 
who lacks ability to express his thoughts, who confuses 
by his unclearness, offends by his clumsiness, or awakens 
pity by his helplessness.’”*: Prof. Lewis Brastow, of 
Yale University remarks, “No man can vindicate his vo- 
cation to interpret Christian truth to human intelligence 
if he cannot make himself intelligible.”?? The study of 
the ancient languages, remarkable for their richness, 
beauty, and accuracy of expression, will enlarge a min- 
ister’s vocabulary, enrich his language, and ennoble his 
thoughts. 

The man who is required to interest men of various 
classes and conditions ought to know more than one lan- 
guage. Not infrequently the man of one tongue fails to 
appreciate the foreigner. The interests of the man who 
knows but one language are, as a rule, limited; the sym- 
pathies of the man of many tongues are inestimable. He 
has a broad outlook upon life. He views men from vari- 
ous angles. His interests are not provincial, but inter- 
national. Men to-day are thinking in cosmopolitan 
terms. It behooves the Lutheran pastor, whose congre- 
gation, if located in a large city, is usually made up of 
various nationalities, to manifest an interest in men of 


11 “Homiletics,” p. 233. 
12 “The Work of the Preacher, ier ely, 
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different races. He must adapt himself to the thinking 
of peoples outside his own circle. As an aid to such 
adaptation he will find the study of the ancient languages, 
which are the background of the modern Teutonic and 
romance tongues, very helpful. A large part of theo- 
logical literature appears in German. The Lutheran 
pastor who knows German has access to valuable ma- 
terials beyond the reach of the man limited to the English 
language. The man who has mastered the ancient lan- 
guages will have little difficulty in acquiring a reading 
knowledge of the modern. 

Leaders in the commercial and professional world are 
acquainted with the technicalities of thelr respective 
trades or professions. The physician has a working 
knowledge of the nomeclature of materia medica; the 
lawyer knows his Blackstone; the merchant, his stock in 
trade; so also a minister should know theology. This is 
paramount. But the regular branches of theological 
science cannot be thoroughly mastered without a knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and Greek. The terminology of these 
various fields of theology is derived from the languages 
of Scripture. Not only the New Testament but also the 
writings of the Church Fathers and early Apologists ap- 
peared in Greek. No small part of Church History and 
confessional writings appear in Latin. The doctrines of 
theology, anthropology, hamartialogy, Christology, so- 
teriology, and eschatology—in fact, all the great doc- 
trines of our most holy faith inhere in Hebrew and Greek 
expressions. Pity the preacher to-day who has not a 
theological background. 

The minister in this day and age when tested thinking 
is demanded of men in public positions must be able to 
view all sizes of the truth without losing equilibrium. 
That there are various aspects of truth the scholar is 
ready to admit. The minister of the Gospel must search 
for truth patiently, love it enthusiastically, and proclaim 
it fearlessly. The Scriptures set forth the injunction, 
“Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” But 


13. I Thess. 5:21. 
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in this process of proving the facts of faith a knowledge 
of the languages in which our faith was revealed is al- 
most indispensable. Again, St. Paul exhorts, “Study to 
show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed rightly dividing the word of truth.’’* 
But how can a man rightly divide the word of truth when 
ignorant of the thought-forms in which the written 
Word is expressed ? 

It is particularly important at the present time that 
preachers should be informed with reference to the faith. 
A great wave of criticism is sweeping over the world. It 
threatens to sever some branches of the Christian Church 
into other than denominational divisions. There are 
great minds on either side of the controversy. The arena 
of the combat, in the final analysis, is obviously the field 
of Hebrew and Greek. A keen observer said many years 
ago, “A knowledge of Greek is considered absolutely 
necessary for the clergy, but in the present state of theo- 
logical controversy a thorough knowledge of Hebrew is 
even more necessary. On almost every point of Biblical 
criticism the man who is not a Hebrew scholar is at the 
mercy of the man who is.” 

Laymen who read the voluminous discussions of mod- 
ern theological problems and controversies in the maga- 
zines and newspapers do not expect their pastors to know 
all the details of Biblical criticism, but they do expect 
them to be abie to investigate those problems first hand. 
Says Prof. Phelps, “You can bear a weak spot in your 
reputation as a scholar at any other point more securely 
than in this of Biblical scholarship.” One of the ablest 
laymen in Boston, a parishioner of one of the most 
scholarly pastors in New England, he proceeds to re- 
late, “once turned from him to seek direction elsewhere 
in Biblical studies because he had lost somewhat of his 
faith in his pastor’s Biblical scholarship—a scholar in 
everything else, he was not a scholar in this, and the keen 
parishioner had found it out.’’** 

14 II Tim. 2:15. 


15 Quoted by Hoppin “Pastoral Theology,” p. 160. 
16 “Theory of Preaching,” p. 71. 
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Without a knowledge of Hebrew and Greek a thorough 
and satisfactory opinion with reference to some of the 
most vital questions of the day cannot be formulated. In 
view of these critical questions Prof. J. Greshem Machen 
of Princeton says, “There never was a time when a 
knowledge of the Greek New Testament was quite so im- 
portant as to-day.’”"’ Said our own beloved Dr. Tressler 
in an address delivered some months ago, “If the Church 
is to meet its present opportunity, its scholarship must 
be equal to the scholarship of the detractors of the Book. 
—Is it not the quintessence of irony that now, when the 
world runs wild on digging and boring to find the first 
leaf of creation laid down, and of experimental research 
and laboratory processes to arrive at the primordial na- 
ture of things, that the Christian Church and Christian 
educators should be quite indifferent to the maintenance 
of acquaintance with their own acknowledged and con- 
fessed first line of defense—the Word written. If we 
have this we are at least on the way to certainty. Does 
the text guarantee certainty? Yes, if we are sure of its 
source. And it is this source by which the certainty is 
brought about.’’* 

It is useless to discuss the many objections to philologi- 
cal pursuits offered by preachers and educators. It is 
urged, for example, that rather than to spend time on 
Hebrew and Greek a minister should read the works of 
modern writers and give attention to scientific studies, as 
though the study of the ancient tongues kept men out of 
touch with the modern world. While the study of modern 
sciences is to be encouraged, and their value to a minister 
to be recognized, yet it must be admitted that the out- 
standing, successful preachers, whose sermons are vital 
for the day, as a rule, are those trained in the original 
languages. As Luther says, “Faith and the Gospel may 
be preached by simple preachers without languages, but 
it is a poor and languid thing. Men soon tire of it and 
make no progress. But where there is a knowledge of 


17 Quoted by Dr. Reu, “Homiletics,” p. 346. 
18 “The Lutheran Quarterly,” July, 1922, p. 302. 
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the languages the preaching is fresh and strong, the 
Scriptures are thoroughly understood, and faith is con- 
stantly renewed by a variety of words and works.’ 
Again, as Dr. Graebner remarks, “The number of min- 
isterial failures is rare among those who read their Greek 
New Testament.’’° 

Men are accustomed to view the languages as technical 
and impractical, and thus content themselves with the 
superficial. ‘Men despise these matters of technique as 
trivial in comparison with the greatness of their mes- 
sage,” says Dr. Kelman in his Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing, “and by doing so they condemn themselves to a 
career of deepening failure, and deprive the world alike 
of their message and their thoughts.’’? 

Of course the study of Hebrew and Greek requires time 
and labor. But there is “no royal road to knowledge.” 
Everything worth while costs effort. But to study the 
sacred Scriptures, in our estimation, is the highest labor 
of love, and to impart the fruits of these labors unto 
others is the greatest service of mankind. As Luther 
suggests, “Se lieb uns das Evangelium ist, so hart lasset 
une ueber den Sprachen halten.’’?? He once said that he 
would not part from his meager knowledge of Hebrew 
for mines of gold. He knew the value of the languages 
as he says, “God had a purpose in giving the Scriptures 
in only two languages, the Old Testament in Hebrew, 
and the New Testament in Greek. What God did not 
despise but chose before all others for His Word, we 
should likewise esteem above all others. And let this be 
kept in mind that we will not preserve the Gospel with- 
out the languages. The languages are the scabbard in 
which the Word of God is sheathed. They are the casket 
in which this jewel is enshrined; the cask, in which the 
wine is kept; the larder in which the food is stored.’ 

When we consider the diligence and indefatigable ef- 


“To the Councilmen of German Cities.” 
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forts of men in insignificant and seemingly fruitless pur- 
suits, how humiliated should we feel in our linguistic lazi- 
ness. Says Robert Louis Stevenson, “The tenacity of many 
ordinary people in ordinary pursuits is a sort of standing 
challenge to everybody else.”** Dr. A. T. Robertson, of 
Louisville, whom scholars all over the world have honored 
in the recent celebration of the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
his professorship, devotes a whole chapter of one of his 
latest books, published a few months ago, to the story of 
John Brown of Haddington, who as a shepherd lad on the 
highlands of Scotland on one occasion walked twenty- 
four miles barefoot to a book-store in order to purchase 
a Greek New Testament. Returning to his flock he 
learned Greek by himself without a grammar while herd- 
ing the sheep. He became a noted pastor and later a re- 
nowned Doctor of Divinity. In concluding this story 
Dr. Robertson says that it “puts to rout all the flimsy 
excuses of preachers to-day who excuse themselves for 
ignorance of the Greek New Testament or for indiffer- 
ence and neglect after learning how to read it.—Diffi- 
culties reveal heroes and cowards.—The Greek New Tes- 
tament is a standing challenge to every preacher in the 
world.” 

“The clerks and officials in diplomatic service put a 
preacher to shame,” says Dr. Caspar Rene Gregory of 
Leipsic, who was killed in battle in the World War. 
“They learn Turkish, Arabic, Chinese, or Japanese for 
business purposes. Cannot a preacher learn Hebrew so 
as to do that part of his Master’s business properly? If 
a clerk learns Chinese to buy and sell perishable goods, 
cannot a preacher learn Hebrew so as to fit himself bet- 
ter to gain the souls of men? Every preacher must wish 
to read the Old Testament as Jesus read it. He must 
revel in the thought that he is reading it as Jesus did.”’° 
“No man knows whether he has the capacity for Semitic 
studies until he has attacked them,” says Dr. Augustus 


24 “Familiar Studies of Men and Books,” p. 104. 
25 “The Minister and His Greek New Testament,” p. 108. 
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H. Strong of Rochester Theological Seminary. “Many 
good Hebrew scholars will be lost to the Church when 
Hebrew is made purely elective. And the argument ap- 
plies yet more forcibly to Greek. That men who have 
had a classical training in college should be permitted to 
drop their Greek on entering the Seminary seems to me a 
policy most irrational and disastrous.’’?? 

If the scientist enthusiastically examines the stems and 
roots of various plants and herbs in order to improve the 
variety, increase the production, and bring blessing to 
humanity, how much more enthusiastically should minis- 
ters of the Gospel study the stems and roots and investi- 
gate the idioms of the languages of Scripture in order to 
preserve and improve the moral and spiritual life? If 
the lawyer diligently studies the texts of man-made wills 
in order to adjust the inheritances of bereft widows and 
orphans, how much more diligently should the minister 
of the Gospel study the text of the last will and Testa- 
ment of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in 
order to present to the children of men the singular “in- 
heritance, incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven?” If the physician pa- 
tiently applies himself to the study of the intricacies of 
medical science, whose nomenclature is couched in classi- 
cal terms, in order to alleviate suffering, cure disease 
and save life, how much more patiently should the pastor 
study the fascinating features of God’s Holy Word, origi- 
nally revealed in Hebrew and Greek, in order to comfort 
the sorrowing, relieve the distressed, bind up the broken- 
hearted, and save dying souls? If men in all walks of 
life eagerly apply themselves to the laborious tasks of 
their respective callings, how much more diligently 
should he who holds the highest office among men, the 
ministry of the Word, apply himself to the fruitful pur- 
suits of sacred learning? 

My plea for the ministry of the Lutheran Church, born 
in a University, built upon a broad education, and blessed 
with Christian culture, is for scholarship without ration- 
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alism, culture without materialism, internationalism 
without syncretism, that through the positive preaching 
of the precious Word our beloved Church may maintain 
her rightful place in the leadership of the Christian 
forces of the world, that “Gottes Wort und Luthers Lehr’ 
vergehet nun und nimmermehr.” 

Not only do the interests of scholarship Imply on the 
part of a minister of the Gospel an acquaintance with 
Hebrew and Greek but the very nature of preaching all 
the more presupposes such a knowledge. The New Tes- 
tament uses various expressions with which to define 
preaching, such as xnpvccev, to proclaim, cdayyediGe, to 
announce good news, ‘ad:edw, to catch men as fish, and 
paptuecw, to bear witness. But it is the Hebrew expression, 
yon (melits), to which we desire to call attention, as we 
read in Job 33: 23, “an interpreter, one among a thou- 
sand.” The work of the preacher is to interpret the 
Word and will of God unto men. He is the ambassador 
of Christ, the representative of the King of Kings. He 
is sent to expound His Word. 

We need not take time to dwell upon the primacy of 
preaching in the Lutheran Church. The elevation of the 
pulpit in the architectural arrangement of the interior of 
our churches is evidence of the importance we attach to 
this function. The preacher is called and ordained to 
proclaim, not his own opinions, not the wisdom of this 
world, not the civic appeals of fluctuating politicians, but 
the veritable Word of God. He is commissioned with a 
“thus saith, the Lord.” He is enjoined to “preach the 
Word, to be instant in season, out of season.” He is to 
declare the whole counsel of God, for it has pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe. 

But how can a man preach the Word if he is not in a 
position to interpret the languages in which that Word 
was transmitted? It is of first importance that the in- 
terpreter possess a profound and accurate knowledge of 
the sacred tongues. Of course men say that the transla- 
tions are sufficient, and that ministers ought to devote 
their time to the study of the English Bible. While a 
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thorough knowledge of the English Bible is indispensable 
to a minister, yet it is not sufficient... The appearance of 
many different translations of the Scriptures is evidence 
of the insufficiency of a translation. Says the writer of 
one of the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, 
“When things spoken in Hebrew are translated into an- 
other tongue they have not quite the same meaning; and 
not only these things, but the law itself and the prophe- 
cies and the rest of the books convey a different meaning 
when spoken in their original language.’* The same is 
true of the Greek. In reality we have only one New 
Testament—the Greek. All others are translations. The 
flavor of the fruit is not found in the extract; the value 
of the coin lies not in the counterfeit ; the perfume of the 
rose does not inhere in the artificial; neither do the riches 
and glories of the Bible fully appear in translation. 

Time will not permit me to give a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the inadequacies of a translation. A few ex- 
amples will suffice. The Hebrew word “Torah” occurs 
about 250 times in the Old Testament. The verb from 
which the noun is derived meant originally “to throw.” 
The noun, then, meant “the throw,” or “a decision.” 
Gradually it came to mean “a collection of decisions,” 
“abstract teachings,” or “instruction,” then “revelation,” 
and “written revelation.” Specifically it was applied to 
the Pentateuch. The word “law” is usually employed to 
render this expression in English. But how inadequate! 
These words have had an entirely different history. 
Again, we read in the Authorized Version of Gal. 3: 24, 
“The law was a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” The 
Revised Version uses the word, “tutor.” But the Greek 
word, xadaymvo¢, means neither “schoolmaster,” nor 
“tutor.” It is made up of two words, xai¢, child, and dyer, 
to lead. A xa:saywyog¢ among the Greeks was a slave 
whose duty it was to lead a child from the home to the 
school and to see that it reached its destination safely. 
It is precisely this idea which Paul attaches to the word 
in speaking of the bondage of the law. One of the char- 
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acteristics of the Kown, the Greek of the New Testament 
period, is the frequent occurrence of sesquipedalian or 
double compound words. To give an accurate transla- 
tion of some of these words is practically impossible. 
Hence the need of a knowledge of the original. 

The interpreter of Scripture should have, not only the 
mechanics of grammar, but that which the Germans call 
das Sprachgefuehl, the feeling of the language. The He- 
brew and Greek then become living tongues. “Do not 
believe,” says Dr. George Adam Smith, “that the end of 
an accurate study of the Hebrew language is simply fa- 
miliarity with a number of grammatical forms more or 
less obscure. Painstaking students are otherwise re- 
warded. It is they who lay their hands on the prophet’s 
heart and feel it beat; it is they who across the ages see 
the very features of his face as he calls; it is they into 
whom his style and his music pass.’”® Wordsworth said 
of Milton that “he was a Hebrew in soul.” The true in- 
terpreter of the Old Testament must go out into the 
fields of Palestine with the patriarchs in the eventide to 
meditate; he must climb Mt. Sinai with Moses, taste the 
milk and honey of the Promised Land, hum the hymns of 
the psalmists, breathe the incense of the sacrifices of the 
priests, and feel the emotions of the prophets. The true 
interpreter of the New Testament must walk the via dolo- 
rosa with Jesus, see the fervor and ineffable majesty of 
His face, hear the sweetness, sympathy, and solemnity 
of His voice as He calls, commissions, commands, and 
comforts; press through the crowds, touch the borders of 
His garments, and feel His healing power. He must 
likewise discuss with the disciples the marvels of the 
Master, assemble with the saints having all things in 
common; and talk, travel, and triumph with the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. As the busy bee sips the honey 
from the flower so the studious pastor will find in his 
meditations that the Word of God “is sweeter also than 
honey and the honeycomb.” And every true pastor will 


29 Quoted by Dr. Richardson in Harvard Theological Review, 
Vol. II, No. 1. 
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want to have a sweet sense and a keen understanding of 
the life as it is in Christ Jesus. Every congregation has 
the right to ask of him who stands before the lecturn the 
question which Philip asked of the eunuch, “Understand- 
est thou what thou readest?’’*° 

If there is any man who needs to speak with authority 
to-day it is the minister of Christ. Men are not now 
satisfied with secondary notions. They want original 
facts. But world leaders, who pose as authorities in 
their respective fields, frequently fail. Their criterion, 
though human reason, is eccentric; their judgments, 
though dogmatic, are often based upon hypotheses; and 
their conclusions, though attractive, are often misleading. 
But the preacher can speak with authority. He has an 
authoritative Gospel. He represents the highest author- 
ity, the Lord Himself, who said, “All authority is given 
unto Me both in heaven and on earth.’ He upholds an 
authoritative institution, the Church of the living God, 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. He 
stands in opposition to human authorities, who defy and 
thwart the truth. It behooves him, therefore, to main- 
tain this singular authority, but with divinely directed 
dogmatism. No man dare claim to be an authority who 
cannot interpret the subject with which he deals. Dare 
any man pose as an interpreter of Homer, who has never 
studied Greek; of Horace, who has never learned Latin; 
of Shakespeare, who knows no English, or of Goethe, who 
cannot read German? The prevailing conception of the 
ministry to-day is that of teaching. A bishop should be 
“apt to teach.” Our Saviour issues the command, “Teach 
all nations.’*2. But how can a preacher be a teacher and 
authoritative expounder of the Scriptures without an ac- 
quaintance with the languages? “The documents of 
Christianity, the words of Jesus, and the teaching of the 
Apostles are in Greek, and I do not see,” says Prof. 
Moore of Harvard, “how an interpreter of Christianity, 
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such as the minister is, can be willing to attempt his task 
without knowing his sources in the original.” 

But with what assurance can the preacher speak who 
bases his statements upon the investigated facts of lexi- 
cology! We are reminded of Luther’s assurance. Con- 
vinced of the facts of our most holy faith as the result of 
profound study and personal experience, he was wont to 
append to his explanations of the articles of the Creed 
this pertinent passage, Das is gewiszlich wahr.” Happy 
the man who can speak with such authority and assur- 
ance. And the original words afford assurance. For 
example, the doctrine of the substitutionary atonement 
of Christ is frequently expressed in the Greek preposi- 
tion, dxép, in behalf of. Dr. A. T. Robertson has made a 
careful study of the Greek papyri of the New Testament 
period and found that this preposition conveys this idea. 
By the authority of the Greek the doctrine of the vicari- 
ous atonement, presented by the Apostles and accepted by 
the Church, will be believed so long as the world stands. 

It is said that preachers to-day have access to great 
commentaries and therefore do not need to go to the 
original, and that the scholars who have set forth their 
judgments in these commentaries know far more Hebrew 
and Greek than the busy pastor can ever acquire. Grant- 
ing all this, yet it must be borne in mind that the critical 
commentaries are practically closed books to those who 
do not know the original languages. The authors usually 
presuppose on the part of the reader familiarity with 
Hebrew and Greek. 

In some circles it is thought that people in the pews are 
not interested in the teaching of the Scriptures. Conse- 
quently preachers resort to extraneous matters in order 
to draw the attention of the public. But it is the con- 
sensus of opinion among great preachers of the Word 
that after all men and women down in the depths of their 
hearts yearn to hear none other than the Word of God 
carefully expounded. Their souls thirst for God, for the 
living God. Sound expository preaching has always been 
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popular in the good sense of the term. People want to 
hear the preacher who goes regularly to the fertile fields 
of the Hebrew and Greek and gathers wholesome food 
for the hungry, fresh waters from the living fountains 
for the thirsty, and fragrant flowers for the comfort of 
the sick and dying. 

Assuredly we can have no sympathy for the preacher 
who resorts to pedantry in the pulpit, who foists upon an 
unappreciative audience the boresome words of the origi- 
nal text. But it is only the man who has a very limited 
knowledge of a subject who waxes pedantic. The living 
preacher is above all that. We are reminded of the 
statement of Pope, “A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

I appeal to the outstanding preachers of the world as 
evidence of the value of Hebrew and Greek to the minis- 
ter of the Gospel. Melanchthon says, “Omnis bonus the- 
ologus et fidelis interpres doctrinae coelestis necessarie 
debit primum grammaticus, deinde dialecticus, denique 
testis.”” Schleiermacher may be mentioned as one of the 
foremost preachers of the modern era. The fact that 
he was professor of Biblical Exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Halle explains in part his greatness as a preacher. 
Of him it was said that he learned the whole of the New 
Testament, not only in English, but also in Greek. He 
was accustomed to arise very early in the morning in or- 
der to devote himself to the study of Hebrew and Greek. 
John Knox, the great Scotch divine, realizing the value 
of the languages to an interpreter of Scripture, was 
thirty-seven years of age when he began to study Hebrew 
and Greek. No man need offer the excuse that he is too 
old to study. Spurgeon, the great evangelist, familiar- 
ized himself with the languages in spite of the fact that 
he had a very meager education. Alexander Maclaren, 
whose marvelous expositions of Scripture are known the 
world over, lived with his lexicons. G. Campbell Morgan 
is said to be a close student of the original text. Dr. J. 
H. Jowett, who recently passed into his eternal reward, 
a fresh and inspiring preacher, himself a close student of 
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the Hebrew and Greek, says, “ I would urge upon all 
young preachers, amid all their other reading to be al- 
ways engaged in the comprehensive study of some one 
book of the Bible. Let that book be studied with all the 
strenuous mental habits of a man’s student days. Let 
him put into it the deliberate diligence, the painstaking 
care, the steady persistence with which he prepared for 
exacting examinations, and let him assign a part of 
every day to attaining perfect mastery over it.”*4 Jowett 
knew the value of original research; and thousands have 
been edified by the freshness of his message. 

The preacher who follows Jowett’s advice will never 
want for texts or topics. His greatest concern will be to 
find opportunity to mention the thoughts which burst out 
of the Hebrew and Greek words and clamor for expres- 
sion. A writer in a recent theological journal makes this 
sweeping statement, “A Hebrew lexicon has sermons in 
every column. It illumines the whole field and explains 
the details. If he does not know Hebrew it is as useless 
in a minister’s library as a pile of brick. With this 
knowledge it is of more practical worth than all the 
scholastic theology and devotional literature that could be 
packed in the rolling stock of a transcontinental rail- 
way.” Happy the preacher who can find thoughts in 
dagesh fortes, sermons in hiphil stems, pictures in prepo- 
sitions, and certainties in participles. 

In speaking of the antique grandeur, freshness, and 
fragrance of the Hebrew language, Dr. Richardson of 
Johns Hopkins University, says, “Indeed it is deep down 
in the fundamentals of the language, hiding away in the 
roots of the Hebrew words and in the crevices and cor- 
ners of that language’s grammar that we will find some 
of the richest spiritual treasures, some of the most beau- 
tiful and fragrant flowers. Fortunate indeed is that 
preacher who can walk with sure foot the field of Hebrew 
literature, a language as rugged as the land in which it 
lived ; can look around its heavy boulders, and pluck from 
underneath their damp shades the violets, and hand them 
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over to the old saint who waits upon his Sabbath morn- 
ing message. That saint is no scholar, but he knows the 
fragrance and beauty of violets; and in the gratitude that 
lights the face the preacher is blessed in the doing.” 

But we would not urge for the ministry scholarship for 
scholarship’s sake. To appear before men as scholars, to 
pose as authorities, to be able to translate tongues are not 
the highest interests of the Christian ministry. The 
scholar searches for truth; the interpreter seeks to pre- 
sent the truth; but the true preacher must live the truth. 
“Vita clericorum liber est laicorum.” Preachers are 
epistles known and read of all men. “Character,” says 
Emerson,” is higher than intellect; a great soul will be 
strong to live as well as to think.” Tischendorf, the dis- 
coverer of Codex Sinaiticus, a renowned Greek scholar, 
once said, “Erudition has never had the key to the King- 
dom of God.” A theologian of our own Church, himself 
a distinguished scholar, once remarked, “To train men as 
scholars, nothing more, to train them to see humanity in 
the abstract cannot be even a subordinate aim for a 
school of the prophets. Scholarship must always be sub- 
servient to the ends of character.’** A writer in a theo- 
logical journal expresses the same conviction, “I believe 
that scholastic attainments would in a measure solve 
other professional problems,” but he hastens to interject, 
“Christian character must still be maintained as the first 
essential.” Men of intellect may be admired, but before 
you can trust them something more is required. You 
may seek information from men of genius, but you follow 
the guidance of men of character. For the preachers, 
the familiar words of Gregory of Nazianzen are perti- 
nent. “We must first be pure, and then purify others; 
be taught, then teach others; become light, then enlighten 
others; draw near to God ourselves, and then induce 
others to approach Him; sanctify ourselves, and then 
make others holy.” 

There is a place in the Church for those men who feel 
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the call to the ministry, but who by reason of age, limita- 
tions of intellect, or other circumstances are unable to 
pursue the standard course of study in preparation for 
the ministry. In exceptional cases they may be excused 
from taking certain disciplines. Many such men have 
served the Church nobly. Again, some men, not at all 
linguistically inclined, for whom the study of the ancient 
languages would be not only a burden but a waste of 
time, have been excused from this preparation and have 
filled prominent places in the Church. Furthermore, 
there have been men who have studied both Hebrew and 
Greek, and have never used them in their ministry, yet 
have become successful pastors. But those men who 
lack character, be their attainments ever so great, have 
no rightful place in the high and holy office of the Chris- 
tian ministry. The statement of Article VIII of the 
Augsburg Confession that “the Sacraments and the Word 
are effectual by reason of the institution and command- 
ment of Christ, notwithstanding they be administered by 
evil men,” by no means connotes that character is not the 
first requisite of a pastor. 

If the ministry is to maintain its rightful place in the 
moral leadership of the world, ministers must be true 
men of God; they must walk as in God’s presence; they 
must strive daily after holiness of heart and life. “Ina 
theological seminary,” says President J. Ross Stevenson 
of Princeton, “the first and most fundamental demand, 
one that has always been advanced, but is now appealing 
for clearer recognition, is for trained ministers of Apos- 
tolic character.’”’*? Dr. Hanson, newly-elected president 
of Gettysburg College, in his inaugural address made this 
statement, “In world rebuilding we must have leaders 
who have been equipped in ideals and motives by com- 
radeship with the Lord Jesus.’’* 

It is indeed lamentable that there are many men of 
elastic principle and gelatinous fiber in the ministry to- 
day, that there are scores who accept the provisions and 


37. Princeton Theological Review. 
38 “The Lutheran,” Nov. 6, 1923. 
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privileges of the Church, but who devote their time to 
selfish and opposing pursuits, and that there are a host of 
distinguished scholars particularly in Universities who 
have lost faith in the Bible as the Word of God, and in 
Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour, and who seek to 
foist their unbelief upon unwary victims. In view of the 
apostacy of many scholars one might form the hasty con- 
clusion that the study of the Scriptures in the original 
was not only unnecessary but harmful. However, we 
must remember that multitudes of godly pastors by dili- 
gent use of the languages of God’s Holy Word have drawn 
nearer to the Saviour themselves, have preached that 
Word with freshness and fragrance; and thereby have led 
millions to the foot of the Cross. “The deadening fa- 
miliarity with the sublime,” as Jowett puts it, is truly a 
peril of the preachcer, but for that reason he dare not 
neglect the study of the Scriptures. He should rather 
give more attention to the application of Scripture to the 
needs of his own soul. Only those who patiently and per- 
severingly appropriate the truths of God’s Word can be 
trusted as men of positive principle, indisputable in- 
tegrity, and Christian character. 

In this scientific age men in all walks of life are losing 
themselves in the labyrinth of naturalism. They inter- 
pret every movement in terms of natural law. Little 
room is left for the Supernatural. “The natural man 
comprehendeth not the things of the Spirit of God.’’*® As 
a remedy for this exhausting view we need to-day a re- 
vival of prophetic thinking, which in a simple and real- 
istic way conceived of almost everything from the stand- 
point of the Primary Cause. “In the beginning God—.” 
To the Hebrew prophet God was intensely personal. The 
patriarchs walked and talked with God ; Moses communed 
with God on the Mount; the prophets proclaimed the mes- 
sages of God. Nothing happened without God. Secon- 
dary causes were of little significance. 

The Church to-day demands men, who by reason of 
contact with the thought and life of the sacred Scrip- 


ap 61-Gor, 2:13. 
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tures, are prepared to proclaim, not the insidious hy- 
potheses of evolution, but the marvelous omnipotence of 
the Creator; who view the world, not as a “fortuitous 
concourse of atoms,” but as the handiwork of God; who 
interpret history, not as the folly of fate, but in terms 
of a prevailing Providence; who think of salvation, not 
as man’s invention of variety, but as God’s eternal gift of 
grace through His only begotten Son. For the Church as 
well as for the State we are constrained to pray: 


“God, give us men, the time demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, and willing 
hands, 
Men, whom the lust of office will not kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 
Men, who possess opinions and a will, 
Men, who have honor, men who will not lie, 
Men, who can stand before a demagogue and condemn 
His treacherous flattery without winking, 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog, 
In public duty, and in private thinking, 
For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in petty strife, lo! freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the world, and waiting justice sleeps.’’* 


We are not ready to admit by any manner of means 
that the careful study of the languages of Scripture 
makes preachers cold and critical; neither do we propose 
these studies as a guarantee of character; but we do de- 
clare that the living Word is the only true source of char- 
acter. It follows, therefore, that, all other things being 
equal, the man who lives in constant contact with the 
Word, has the keenest conscience, the deepest convictions, 
and the noblest character. ‘These were more noble,” 
says the writer of Acts in referring to a certain group of 
the first century, “in that they received the Word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily.’’*' 


40 J.G.Holland. 
41 Acts, 17:11. 
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This is the first inquiry which the true Church makes 
concerning a pastor: “Is he a man of God?” “Pectus est 
quod theologum facit.” Spurgeon once said, “We shall 
never have great preachers until we have great divines.” 
And Dr. A. M. Fairbairn said, “He who is no grammar- 
ian is no divine.” So convinced is Dr. A. T. Robertson 
of the importance of the study of the original languages 
that he goes so far as to call grammar a “means of 
grace.” According to our confessions the Word and Sac- 
raments are the singular and clearly defined means of 
grace; strictly speaking, the Word alone, for without the 
Word there can be no sacrament. Through the Word the 
Holy Spirit brings blessings to the believer. This is one 
of the comforting facts of our faith which needs empha- 
sis to-day. While men everywhere are multiplying 
methods for the purpose of moral advancement and seek- 
ing solutions of the problems of ethics and religion, we 
recognize the singular source of character and life—the 
Word of God, through which the fruits of the Spirit ap- 
pear in the lives of believers. Says our Saviour to His 
disciples, “Ye are clean through the Word which I have 
spoken unto you.’’*? James enjoins, “Receive with meek- 
ness the engrafted Word which is able to save your 
souls.’’48 

This was Luther’s formula: “Oratio, tentatio, medita- 
tio faciunt theologum.” And these exercises of the soul, 
which make for keenness of conscience, refinement of 
spirit, and nobility of character, are not fully known 
apart from the Word. In fact they are stimulated by 
the Spirit through the Word. Prayer is the conversation 
of the soul with God. Through the Word God speaks to 
us; by the Word we learn to speak to God. As Luther 
suggests, ““Kneel in thy closet, and with real humility and 
earnestness beg God that through His dear Son He will 
give His Holy Spirit to you to enlighten you, guide you, 
and give you understanding; as thou seest that David in 
the 119th Psalm continually begs: ‘teach me Lord; show 


42 John 1538. 
43: 1221. 
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me; guide me; instruct me,’ and the like. Even though 
he had the text of Moses, and well knew other books and 
daily heard and read them, yet did he wish to have the 
real Master of the Scripture also that he might not be 
left to his own reason and be his own teacher.’’** 

The true student of the Word tests the promises of 
God, applies the Word to his own heart and life, and ex- 
periences God’s grace. Meditation is getting into the 
middle of things. It is searching the Scriptures and 
seeking the hidden manna. The devoted student desires 
to hear, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the Word 
of God. He delights to delve into “the depths of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God,’’** and 
by the aid of the Spirit he becomes heir to a wisdom that 
is higher than the schools, as Paul says, “Now we have 
received not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which 
is of God; that we might know the things that are freely 
given to us of God; which things also we speak, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Spirit teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spirit- 
ual.’’46 

Character, in the final analysis, is Christlikeness. The 
true witness for Christ by devotion to the Scriptures, 
through the aid of the Spirit, in personal liberty, ap- 
proaches more and more unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ, the Perfect Man. Blessed are the 
preachers who want to walk in the footsteps of the lowly 
Nazarene, who delight to listen to the voice of Him, who 
spake as never man spake; who seek to know Him. whom 
to know aright is life eternal. These are the kind of 
prophets which the Church needs. Such men, we believe, 
will be willing to labor with the languages in order that 
they may the more perfectly find the message and mind of 
the living Christ. And in the sources we assuredly see 
the Saviour, as Erasmus says in the preface of his Greek 
New Testament, the book which gave birth to the Re- 


44 Quoted by Dr. Gerberding, “The Lutheran Pastor,” p. 201. 
45 Romans 11:33. 
46 I Cor. 2:12,3. 
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naissance, “These holy pages will summon up the living 
image of His mind. They will give you Christ Himself, 
talking, healing, dying, rising, the whole Christ in a 
word; they will give Him to you in an intimacy so close 
that He would be less visible to you if he stood before 
your eyes.” 

May we ever have in the Lutheran Church a ministry, 
developed in body, brain, and being by wholesome exer- 
cises, physical, mental, and spiritual; disciplined in those 
departments of learning which are recognized as essential 
in the interpretation of God’s Holy Word; devoted to the 
study, contemplation, and application of the Scriptures; 
dedicated to a life of service and sacrifice for the salva- 
tion of souls; and determined to know nothing among 
men save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

“Now unto Him who is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the 
Church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world with- 
out end, Amen.” 

Hamma Divinity School, 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS.'! 
BY ALLEN 0. BECKER, M.A., D.D. 


As we have gone over the various stages of the world’s 
history, we have been impressed with the multitude of 
failures of men, of groups, of nations, to establish a uni- 
versal system that would bring peace on earth and good 
will to men. There have been many cults, and sects, and 
governments, and religions that have undertaken the 
task. Some of these have risen to challenging heights 
but have long since sunk back into the realms of oblivion. 
Others have increased in numbers, and their life has ex- 
tended over the centuries, but we look in vain for any 
lasting good they have brought to mankind. In spite of 
the ethical codes they boast of, they are confronted with 
the appalling fact that their followers have not risen from 
the graves of ignorance and superstition, Godlessness and 
fear, and comparative uselessness to the social progress 
of the world. 

Such has been the history of earth’s ethnological and 
religious movements ever since the beginning of time. 
However, over this restless undulation of world masses 
there has brooded an influence that has soothed like a 
benediction the troubled spirit of humanity and impelled 
it toward the haven of solution and rest. In the nebu- 
lous beginnings of the world’s formation the Spirit 
brooded over the waters and step by step order reigned. 
This brooding Spirit has manifested itself at various 
periods of the world’s history, but, because of man’s sin 
and selfishness, has been beclouded and hidden, and its 
eclipse has always been accompanied with disintegrating 
periods of social and religious disorders that have filled 
the world with confusion and dismay. 


1 Inaugural Address at Installation as Professor of Missions in 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, January 15, 1924. 
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But latterly this blessed influence has been dispelling 
the clouds of confusion. Before its glorious approach of 
light, darkness and ignorance have fled, and intelligence 
and vision have risen from their slumber and their covet- 
ous glances outward to the fairy lands of racial and in- 
ternational achievement and possession. Like the glory 
of the morning this benign influence diffused its radiance 
till all the earth was filled with God’s glory and man was 
rapidly returning to his own immortal possession of 
righteousness. Then there rose a sinister cloud over the 
world. In the heart of earth’s great pulsating humanity 
there broke out a devastating conflagration that de- 
stroyed the tender cords of brotherhood and filled the 
souls of men with world-knowledge and bitterness. 

But, in spite of the moral devastation, in spite of en- 
gendered prejudice and hate, men and nations are coming 
more and more to realize that greater power that has 
been holding this sobbing world like a tired child, in its 
bosom, and soothing it to rest. The world asks, “What 
is this influence? What is it that has kept us from utter 
disintegration and despair; that has saved humanity 
from complete rout and panic in the great world confu- 
sion?’ Our answer is: “It is the power of the Democ- 
racy of Christian Missions throughout the world.” 

The full light of day has not dawned over the earth. 
The world is just now passing through that darkness that 
precedes the universal dawn of light. The powers of 
darkness are struggling as they never struggled before 
to thwart the glorious scheme of the great Creator to 
usher in the great and golden day of salvation for every 
man, 

Christian missions have been at work under the direc- 
tion of various nations and denominations in a more or 
less individual manner for many years, but never in all 
history has there been such concerted and organized ef- 
fort made on the part of the Church universal to carry 
the Gospel to every creature as there is to-day. The 
soul-consciousness that has discovered itself along with 
social, racial, and international consciousness among the 
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nations of the earth has, with them, assumed such pro- 
portions that the whole world stands awed and hesitant 
as to just how to proceed amidst the spirit of jostling un- 
rest and clamoring impatience of the hour. The question 
naturally arises, What is the relationship of the great 
Church of God through its earthly agency of Christian 
Missions to the present world situation? 

This brings us to the three-fold consideration of our 
subject: 

1. All the nations of the earth, to-day, are in the 
throes of unprecedented unrest and longing. 

2. Christian Missions rest on the fundamental con- 
ception of the worth of every human soul, and of his di- 
vine possibilities. 

3. Christ is the answer to the world’s cry for liberty 
and life. 


I. ALL THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH, TO-DAY, ARE IN THE 
THROES OF UNPRECEDENTED UNREST AND LONGING. 


Let us then, take up the first proposition, namely, that 
all the nations of the earth, to-day, are in the throes of 
unprecedented unrest and longing. Mason, in his “Out- 
lines of Missionary History,” says that “Christian Mis- 
sions is the proclamation of the Gospel to the uncon- 
verted according to the commands of Christ.” 

No movement could begin functioning with a more ex- 
plicit outline of operation; nor could any organization 
have a more outstanding declaration of policy than had 
the great Christian movement that entered upon its mod- 
ern era in the time of Christ’s pilgrimage on earth. His 
command, ringing out loud and clear through all the pure 
Church of His gracious founding was “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” The 
democratic intent of this divine summons was empha- 
sized by the declaration, “I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

St. Paul, in his letter to the Colossians, exhorting them 
to mortify their carnal tendencies, reveals to them a 
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spiritual commuity “where there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scyth- 
ian, bond nor free; but where Christ is all and in all.” 

If Paul were speaking to the Christian Church of to- 
day, he would refer to a true universal brotherhood where 
there is no African, Chinese, Japanese, Hindu, or Cauca- 
sian; where the Christian is a Christ-man, triumphantly 
supreme to all local and remote boundaries of race, color, 
or geographical environment; whose every longing is that 
all human beings might have the utmost possibility for 
the realization of all the latent forces within themselevs, 
and their fullest, freest development. 

The fact that ecclesiastical bodies and nations have be- 
come so engrossed with their own immediate problems 
and relationships, and mislead by their narrow prejudices 
that they have been ignorant of, or ignored, or neglected 
the call at various periods of the world’s history, has in 
no wise invalidated the far-reaching purpose of this Di- 
vine direction. 

Every nation, even down to some of the remotest tribes 
of Africa, has been obsessed with the narrow view-point 
that its particular nation or tribe is superior to any other 
nation or tribe. Oftentimes the feeling of superiority is 
induced by the advantage of numbers or extraneous ac- 
cident of progress and good fortune. We must admit 
that Christian America has been guilty of this obsession 
and has betrayed her self-consciousness to other nations. 
Such attitudes are naturally inimical to close relation- 
ships and brotherhood of feeling. Such attitudes are bit- 
terly resented by the so-called inferior nations. 

The world is being swayed by common thoughts. Mod- 
ern invention and education and travel have made all na- 
tions contiguous. All distances and geographical divi- 
sions have vanished. All the local units of conscious- 
ness have been merged into a great world-consciousness. 
Every nation has its own individual government and so- 
ciety and religion. But over all and through all and into 
all has been spreading the great balancing power of 
Christian democracy. Go over the Orient and you will 
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find that the greatest educational systems have mission- 
aries at their heads. 

Among all the nations there have been increasing 
points of contact. A reading of the literature of one 
nation by the people of another nation; meetings of 
scientists, literary men and scholars; international church 
gatherings; international gatherings of business men,— 
all have had a good effect. Whatever brings about meet- 
ings of peoples with other peoples in a wholly unofficial 
way, and without a thought of politics or diplomacy, al- 
ways proves helpful. 

The last century was characterized by the endeavor of 
each nation to find itself. But the world has grown up 
over night. While nationalism was the key-note of the 
19th century, internationalism is the key-note of the 20th 
century. Of this great international convergence, mis- 
sions become at once, not only an integral part, but a 
dominating factor. Missions stand for solidarity of the 
human race. The kingdom of God knows no geographi- 
cal boundaries or racial distinctions. All men are one in 
Divine intention,—‘“‘even as Thou, Father, art in Me and 
I in Thee, that they may also be one in us.” Individuals 
are such, only as a part of the great brotherhood of man, 
and nations are such only as groups of brotherhoods cen- 
tered in the great Brotherhood of all mankind. 

God is concerned with the whole world and not with 
just part of it. God is concerned with everything in life. 
He is interested in all human details. When Christ went 
out on the mountain-side to pray for men; when He 
trained twelve men to carry the Gospel to the ends of the 
earth; he gave a blow to imperialism. Tyranny rules 
only where Christ is not. A just government is always 
an ally of human progress. Christian governments pro- 
mote international good-will as they encourage righteous- 
ness in their citizens abroad. But for Christian mis- 
sions, 95 per cent of the education and training in much 
of the world would not have been given. The great mis- 
sionary movement has the power of working socially and 
economically wherever it goes. It has the power to stir 
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communities to rise to greater heights than they have 
ever reached. Democracy is not destructive. It gives 
deserved recognition to honest labor; it enlarges the sense 
of responsibility for the less favored; it battles with 
poverty; it extends educational privileges; it overcomes 
superstition with knowledge; it puts a new spirit into 
home-life; it elevates the status of woman; it develops a 
Christian public opinion; it encourages a spirit of co- 
operation among the churches of different denomina- 
tional origin; it inspires and co-operates with indigenous 
leadership to meet the needs of unevangelical groups; it 
makes Christ available in every area in every nation; it 
sees that no nation is without the Christian message; it 
overcomes the spirit of materialism with the spirit of 
Christ; it creates a sense of international responsibility ; 
it fosters a right attitude in industrial relationships. 

The preaching of the Gospel has not been the only part 
the missionaries have been taking in the rapidly chang- 
ing aspects of so-called heathen countries. Though their 
message has urged on the development of the spiritual 
kingdom, by their contacts they have conveyed to the peo- 
ple something of their own patriotic spirit and national 
conceptions. Through their literature and text-books and 
teachings they have acquainted the Eastern peoples with 
the history, policies, and ideals of Western countries. 
New national ambitions have been created among the 
non-Christian peoples, to adopt these programs, or create 
new ones over eastern models adaptable to their institu- 
tions and needs. Young Orientals attend Western uni- 
versities and return to the East full of Western programs 
and the spirit of Western progress. They have measured 
themselves intellectually with the students of the West 
and have not been found wanting. They insistently con- 
tend that there is no department of activity political, 
social, economic, or otherwise that cannot be filled by 
them as efficiently as by Western-born men. Their na- 
tional consciousness is coming more and more into being 
and asserting itself more and more boldly. 

In all the countries of the East reform societies have 
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been organized, dealing with the natural abuses. There 
are many orphanages, temperance societies, organiza- 
tions for the spread of education, infant welfare associa- 
tions, societies for the protection of children, various 
social service leagues. There is a great urge for the 
education of women and their training as teachers, nurses 
or doctors. Many societies and clubs are being organized 
to safeguard the interests of women in every way and 
allow them their rights. Reform magazines are being 
published taking unequivocal positions on matters of pub- 
lic morals, such as total abstinence, polygamy, prostitu- 
tion, single standards for men, and other matters. There 
is also a great impulse to deal with industrial, economic 
and sanitary needs. 

There is hardly a nation on the earth that has not the 
spirit of revolt at the present time. In Japan there is 
the revolt of liberalism against autocracy. There is 
social and intellectual unrest. The feudal militarism that 
has encrusted the country is being broken. Korea is 
demanding self-determination from the autocracy bind- 
ing it. It is trying to shake itself loose from the garb 
of militarism in which it is clothed. In the Philip- 
pines it is the revolt of students against paternal au- 
tocracy and militarism. India is seeking for the right 
of self-determination which is the birthright of every 
people. In South America there are twenty-two politi- 
cal revolutions in progress now. In Europe it is revolt 
against militarism, against sordid materialism. It is 
political, social, and racial. 


II. CHRISTIAN MISSIONS REST ON THE FUNDAMENTAL 
CONCEPTION OF THE WORTH OF EVERY HUMAN SOUL 
AND OF HIS DIVINE POSSIBILITIES. 


Our attitude toward the non-Christian must be one of 
kindly sympathy no matter whether he be a prominent 
citizen of a cultured nation or a member of the most re- 
mote jungle tribe. There are many members of the 
Christian Church, and even ministers of the Gospel whose 
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attitude toward the tinted classes contains such an un- 
mistakable atmosphere of superiority and condescension, 
that a barrier of antipathy is created between the races 
that is well nigh insurmountable. 

Democracy is usually a political or economic term. We 
speak of a nation as being a democracy. We speak of an 
economic movement as being a democratic movement. 
We speak of a national or international principle as being 
democratic. But, there is a democracy, or shall we 
rather say that real democracy is more than politics or 
economics. It is more than ethics. One of the fundamental 
principles of democracy is the value of every human per- 
sonality no matter where located ethnologically or so- 
cially, and its reason for existence is that the principle 
which recognizes and gives shape and life to this per- 
sonality be recognized. Democracy is built into the very 
foundation-structure of the teachings of Christ, and has 
for its slogan the golden rule. 

Consistently with the conviction that inherently all 
people have the same birthright, we must believe that the 
democratic principle, no matter how it is obscured, is 
present in all nations. However, just as seeds often lie 
dormant in the soil or other places where germination is 
not conduced, so we have the situation here of nations 
lying democratically inert for centuries. And just as 
when those seeds, brought into the proper climatic en- 
vironment, burst forth in all the glories of self-expres- 
sion, so these nations of the earth, under the divine com- 
pulsion of Christian democracy, are becoming restive in 
the economic and social sepulchres that have confined 
them in the past and are bursting the walls of their con- 
finement. Old orders and prejudices are passing away. 
There remains much darkness and ignorance. Pagan 
superstitions and customs loosen their strangle-hold re- 
luctantly. But a light is breaking. As the morning 
glow of Christian civilization spreads its glory over hu- 
manity, it is discovered that the problems of one nation 
are the problems of another; that the benign influences 
that have dispelled the gloom of one race will dispel the 
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gloom of another; that the intrinsic value of a soul is the 
same at the equator as it is at any of the latitudinal par- 
allels or longitudinal meridians. 

The great war drew back the curtain from the whole 
world. There the cooly of Africa and India fought side 
by side with the gentleman from Europe and America. 
in that war it was life and life. The white man cculd 
shoot, but the black and yellow men could shoot too. The 
white man could endure, but the tinted man could also 
endure. There were white heroes, but, there were also 
brown and yellow heroes. It was discovered in that war 
that inherently the qualities of one race were, with modi- 
fications, the qualities of another race. The differences 
that existed, were differences of development rather than 
of inherent possibility. There was born in the Eastern 
brother a conviction that as he had stood beside the West- 
ern brother in the line of battle, as he had borne the suf- 
fering and danger with him, and had not failed, so he 
could stand side by side with him in civilization, if he 
had the chance, and study side by side with him in the 
cultural institutions, and not fail. He went back to his 
home after the war with a new anguish in his heart,—the 
anguish of disadvantage. He began to fret. His heart 
was full of revolt. Rapidly this spirit of revolt began to 
take form. There came the industrial revolt. Men dis- 
covered that they were being imposed upon by profiteers. 
Because of their ignorance they were made to do long 
and fatiguing tasks at minimum wage. Capitalism was 
enriching itself at the expense of labor. 

Then there was the racial revolt, the spectacle of the 
white man exploiting the tinted man physically and 
morally for his own convenience and profit; of following 
the double standard of morality and imposing upon the 
morally unresisting womanhood of the East, while it was 
denied the Easterner to deal with the woman of the West 
in like manner. Here was born a deep and abiding and 
bitter hatred. Especially in Africa the black man was 
exploited for the benefit of the white man without the 
consent of the former. A speaker at a recent convention 
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made the significant statement that such relationships are 
breeders of war and that the tinted races will endure the 
bossism and exploitations and other abuses of the white 
race just so long as they are compelled to and not one 
minute longer, and that just as soon as it will be possible, 
they will turn on their oppressors and rend them. An- 
other speaker said: While they acknowledged in foreign 
lands that America had a high degree of literacy, and 
while they were thankful for the missionaries sent out 
for their evangelization, that so long as they read in the 
telegrams and cartoons of their local papers of the lynch- 
ings, and divorces, and drink evils, and other abuses in 
America, it would be difficult to persuade them that in- 
herently the white race is superior to the brown and 
yellow and black. 

- We must enter upon our missionary work with a deep 
sympathy. We must have, not only a subjective devo- 
tion to the Triune God, which devotion will have its bear- 
ing only locally, but a sympathetic world vision that 
knows that, just as the sun, shining on the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth, produces vegetation, under the proper 
culture, equal to that in the nearest horticultural garden, 
so the Holy Spirit, with His divine urge, develops choice 
Christian souls in lands far removed from our local con- 
tacts, under the proper spiritual culture. We often stand 
amazed at the workings of the mighty God as we see 
emerging from the limited operations of the Christian 
missionaries in. fields pathetically undermanned, giants 
in Christian faith and devotion. Who would believe that 
the great Hindu caste system would begin to crumble; 
that Chinese bigotry and Japanese commercialism would 
ever bow to Western evangelism; that the Kraals of Af- 
rica would resound with the hymns of Christian civiliza- 
tion; that the Isles of the Sea would send their offerings 
to evangelize other isles? 

Let us look at India for a moment. There are certain 
characteristics of land and people which deserve high ap- 
preciation. The country itself is a land of charm. The 
towering Himalayas, with their sublime peaks; the Vale 
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of Kashmir, with its unrivalled picturesque glory; the 
enchanting backwaters of the Malabar Coast; the vast 
stretches of green velvety fields of rice, the songs of men 
at labor, the troops of women, gracefully carrying their 
burdens along the highways; and, underneath the cover- 
ing of ethical and mental ignorance we will find a warm 
affection and simpleheartedness that is most appealing. 
These are the people whose handicrafts have opened up a 
fairy world of beauty and during certain periods have 
made India the world’s chief center for finer textiles, 
whose cottons and linens have been described as “dia- 
phonous mist dyed with the rainbow”; where chiseled 
ivory, miniature painting, wood-carving, reveal wonder- 
ful skill; where carpets and embroideries of exquisite pat- 
tern and gorgeous coloring, and other fabrics show a 
land that led the world for centuries in weaving, and 
where many other brilliant and dexterous handiworks 
adorn the homes of the people. Stop at Agra just a mo- 
ment and gaze upon the most beautiful bit of architecture 
the world has yet produced: the marble, jewel-studded 
Taj Mahal. Witness the music, and drama, and poetry, 
and story which acquire a strength of passion that may 
one day give new development in hymnology for the 
Christian Church. Note India’s power of contemplation 
and her philosophy that have produced her Tagore, her 
Ram Mohun Roy and her Sundar Singh. See her ca- 
pacity for renunciation that has given her Pandita Ram- 
abai Lilavati Singh and Gandhi. No other country has 
such a religious consciousness. No other nation is so 
earnest for inner peace of heart. 

We look at India’s rich heritage of history, thousands 
of years older than ours. We read of her contributions 
to culture and architecture. We consider all these things 
and we marvel. We find ourselves asking, “Cannot 
India, with all her capacities, with all her attainments, 
with all her historical heritage manifest her divine possi- 
bilities ?” 

India has a spirit of restlessness and unsatisfied desire 
that shows that she is full of striving and aspiration. 
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Her acquisitions make for a commoa spirit. Her rail- 
ways and her ever-improving highways are removing the 
one-time deadening isolation; the universal use of Eng- 
lish in the universities and other schools is bringing the 
seventeen principal and more than one hundred subordi- 
nate tongues into one; a common currency and a unified 
postal and telegraph system are simplifying communica- 
tion. The Press, English and Vernacular, the schools, 
the commerce, Western education, and many other 
causes are working on the national consciousness of the 
great continent, and to-day her people are under the spell 
of her awakening consciousness of the great power within 
her. There needs to be a unifying influence to bring all 
these varying forces together. There is only one force 
that will ever bring this to pass and that is a religion 
powerful enough to sway all her varied expressions of 
life and spiritual energy. To the God of this religion all 
pantheism and polytheism and wrongly interpreted mono- 
theism must bow. They must, all of them throw off their 
attitude of challenge and opposition and array themselves 
under the leadership of the Triune God of the Christian 
Church. 

There has been a growing army of those whose hearts 
have sympathized with this great striving and who, under 
the guiding hand of God, have tried to help them. 
Schwartz, and Carey, and Martyn and Duff and others, 
carrying with them the blessed evangel, and educational 
and other religiously cultural methods, have not ceased to 
lend to the country those means which would enable her 
to help herself out of her immobile and unsatisfied condi- 
tion to a true understanding of her own resources and of 
how to utilize them for her own glory. 

China.—‘China has natural advantages. A seacoast 
of upwards of 2,000 miles in length; a soil of remarkable 
fertility, open to the ocean winds, and watered by noble 
rivers, with a territory lying almost entirely within the 
Temperate Zone, and containing beneath its surface an 
enormous mineral wealth of untold value, in all probabili- 
ties destined in the future to be the home of Asia’s most 
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numerous and influential inhabitants. As to scenery, 
there are the lofty mountains and the low-lying hills. The 
gorges of the great rivers and the scenery of the Western 
highlands are the most striking scenic features; there is 
the quiet beauty of the terraced hills of the Southeast and 
the matchless mosaic of the multitudinous farms of the 
Great Plain, which serve as a setting for adobe hamlets 
embowered in elms, willows, and so-called date trees.’”? 

We must not forget as we form our estimates of these 
people that they have been far in advance with some in- 
ventions. Three great agencies in the progress of the 
race were used in China long before they became known 
to Europeans. They gave the world the compass and 
gunpowder. It is said that the honor of being the first 
inventor of movable type undoubtedly belongs to a Chi- 
nese blacksmith, who printed books with them nearly 500 
years before Gutenberg cut his matrices at Mainz. Then 
China has given to the world the art of silk and porcelain 
manufacture. But China’s most precious heirlooms are 
her literary treasures, antedating the literature of Rome 
and nearly all Grecian literature. Education has been 
almost deified. 

Some of China’s characteristics are physical strength, 
which they have enjoyed to a remarkable degree; indus- 
try which has been a constant safeguard from discontent 
and plotting; a contented perseverance in the midst of 
difficulty ; love of home which keeps away covetousness 
and strife. 

The internal resources of the Empire have been natura! 
wealth, fairly easy inter-communication, salubrious cli- 
mate, and facilities for cultivation of the mind which 
have taken away from them the desire to emigrate or to 
have any foreigner come into their midst. Among social 
customs and habits may be mentioned temperance which 
was remarkable until the destructive appetite for opium 
was literally forced upon them. A system of ethics, 
second only to the Christian system, has been taught in 
every school room for 2,000 years. Filial piety has done 
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much to check revolt and anarchy. Luxury is discour- 
aged and private wealth rare. China’s law code and its 
paternal theory make it popular. Official positions are 
open to anyone in the Empire if he is fit. The laws are 
in the main equitable. That a nation so marked in 
strength should exist for 4,000 years shows its possi- 
bility for future survival. Intellectually the Chinese 
rank high among the races. 

Yet, in spite of all the splendid heritage detailed above, 
China has fallen more and more into the background of 
the world’s progress. She has been the victim for hun- 
dreds of years of a helpless moral inertia that has par- 
alyzed her government system; has made her intricate 
educational system an inefficient conglomeration of hope- 
less formulas; her religious institutions enaemic and 
waning influences against spiritual decline. 

“Perhaps the most positive expression of life seen 
within China for many years has been the hatred of the 
foreigner, and for very good reasons. Many of these in- 
truders, coveting the rich resources of the great Empire 
exploited her arteries of trade and commerce and educa- 
tion for their own selfish ends. But, the changes during 
the past twenty years have been very great. Twenty 
years ago the Boxer uprising was an expression of 
China’s determination to expel all foreign influences and 
to maintain herself in an Eastern world of her own. To- 
day a Chinese representative is one of eight in the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations.—New movements have be- 
gun in China. Many of these have been rapid. China 
is awakening. Her isolation, her period of retarded 
progress is at an end.”’. .Int. Rev. of Miss. Jan. 1922, p. 4. 

Unity is growing more apparent. A national con- 
sciousness is appearing. Political, industrial, social, and 
intellectual changes are taking place. The attitude of 
the people of all classes toward Christianity has changed. 
Antagonism and hatred have given way to friendliness 
and a spirit of inquiry. The missionary’s home has be- 
come a refuge in trouble. The missionary himself has 
been a peacemaker in war, and has been a strong nation- 
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alizing influence. A new idealism is taking shape. A 
new religious climate is being produced. A new spirit- 
ual atmosphere is being created. There has been a large 
increase in the baptized membership of the Christian 
Church. Higher education is making progress. Both 
the number of students and the standards of education in 
Christian institutions of higher learning have been ad- 
vanced. Colleges for women have been established. 
There has been a large expansion in elementary schools. 
There has been a rapid growth in recent years in all di- 
rections of Christian forces. 

We still look in vain for a dominating moral spirit that 
will bring vigor to reforms that China needs for the 
cleansing of her social and community life. What is 
China striving for? Attempts have been made to revive 
Buddhism and to make Confucianism a religious force. 
But all such efforts have lacked vitality. The China- 
man is still an Agnostic. There seems to be a growing 
conviction among the Chinese that the real problem of 
the nation is not poltical or military, or financial, but that 
it is a moral and spiritual problem. Prominent leaders 
are inquiring whether Christianity may be the religion 
to save China. 

Japan.—In many respects Japan gives us the best illus- 
tration of the development of democracy under Christian 
impulsion. No other Eastern nation has the same inher- 
ent tendency to self-determination. The truest exponent 
of democracy is the American. The Japanese is called 
the Yankee of the East. This means that somehow he 
has imbibed the spirit of Western freedom more than the 
other nations of the East. Iam strongly inclined to give 
Christian missions the credit for his aggressiveness. 
Christianity entered Japan at a very early date through 
Xavier. By 1591 there were 600,000 Christians there. 
Then a period of persecution followed. The work of ex- 
termination was so thoroughly carried out by sword and 
fire and banishment that Japan has been pointed to as a 
proof that Christianity can be wholly extirpated by the 
sword. However, when the country was opened up in 
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1859, whole villages of Christians were found who had 
secretly preserved their faith for 200 years. Almost im- 
mediately upon her opening up in 1866, the young men 
of Japan began to be seized with a passion for the study 
of foreign languages and methods. The higher classes 
were especially interested and were willing to study even 
the Bible under the direction of the missionaries con- 
vinced that in the Scriptures they would find the secret of 
England’s and America’s greatness. The government 
sent Japanese students to study in America and England. 

Ever since that time, education in internationalism has 
been waged, not only by pastors and missionaries, but by 
professors, journalists and members of parliament. The 
signing of the Armistice after the World War saw a 
strong advance in liberalism. Advocates of Shintoism 
have drawn small crowds in public addresses while those 
of Christianity draw large crowds who applaud every 
plea for international goodwill and co-operation. 

“Reaction is still in evidence in Japan. During the 
war they identified democracy with socialism and con- 
founded socialism and Bolshevism. So it is not surpris- 
ing that even missionaries were imprisoned for a time on 
slight provocation. Since the war there have been labor 
disturbances. Socialism, communism and even anarch- 
ism have been more or less active. Class consciousness 
and the spirit of revolt have been more or less intensified. 
The feeling of Japan has been critical toward America. 
They claim that their large army and their aggressive 
policy toward China and Siberia have been instigated by 
the aggression of European and American capitalism and 
imperialism, and if they had not been able to defend 
themselves and to entrench themselves on the mainland, 
they would inevitably have been tied long since to the 
chariot wheels of Western nations.’ 

But, that spirit of opposition to America has largely 
subsided. Japan realizes that a democratic nation can- 
not close its doors to other nations and survive. The 
spirit that roused resentment during the war and that 


3 “Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War.” 
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has quenched it so well since is the spirit of freedom and 
independence. The Japan of to-day is an active partici- 
pant in the world’s work and progress. She is one of 
earth’s greatest nations. Japanese statesmen are free 
to acknowledge the debt they owe to Christian missions. 


Ill. CHRIST IS THE ANSWER TO THE WORLD’S GREAT 
UNREST AND LONGING. 


As we approach the last phase of our subject, there is 
a question that must be answered: Why do we send Chris- 
tian missionaries at all to the ends of the earth? Are not 
the local religions of foreign countries sufficient to meet 
the spiritual needs of those countries? Are there not 
many great reform movements in the world East and 
West to solve the problems of the world? 

Two statements made in God’s holy Word stand as 
constant factors in the argument: “All have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God.” “The wages of sin is 
death.” That is the one statement. The second is that 
“There is none other name under heaven given amongst 
men whereby we must be saved, but by the name of Jesus 
Christ.” The deepest need of the world to-day is its 
spiritual need and the great agitating cry of humanity in 
all its varied manifestations of unrest is “What must I 
do to be saved?” Almost every nation that ever existed 
has tried to answer that question. The Egyptians said 
that the answer to it was obedience to Maat, or rule of 
right living. But, if the soul failed to obey, there was 
no remedy for sin. This religion was called “The religion 
of despair.” The Greeks had their pantheon of gods and 
goddesses, major and minor, who personified the exalta- 
tion of nature. It was a beautiful system, but lead to 
utter sensual abandon, and the religion failed. From the 
deep recesses of their lives came the wail “The Great Pan 
is dead!” 

The philosophers followed. They loved wisdom. Plato 
advocated virtue. Epicurus exalted the emotions, Zeno 
founded stoicism, Diogenes lead the Cynics, the Skeptics 
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glorified doubt, and Aristotle drifted into materialism. 
Socrates, the noblest of them all said, “I take comfort in 
the hope that something may remain of man after death.” 
But there was no answer to “What must I do to be 
saved?” 

Brahmanism, with all its millions of followers says 
that life with all its varied experiences is but an illusory 
phantom. As he engages in contemplation, the Yogi, 
with his soul losing itself in the soul of the universe 
dreamily boasts with unspeakable pathos, “I am God. I 
am God.” Buddhism, with its triple doctrine of Buddha, 
Karma, and Nirvana, furnishes only a conception of im- 
personal being. ‘The best he can hope for is to breathe 
at last the odor of the Lotus flower and sink into oblivion 
like a raindrop in the sea.” It answers nothing. Con- 
fucianism, with its three duties of filial piety, veneration 
for learning, and reverence for the past, has no answer. 
Confucius erased the word “salvation” from his calendar 
and produced a race of materialists, dull, plodding, and 
heedless of eternity. Mohammed, with his creed that 
“there is no God but God, and Mohammed is His Pro- 
phet,” proclaimed a great truth and also an eternal lie. 
With his crimson sword he has made many converts. His 
methods perpetuate war, polygamy and slavery, but he 
has no answer for man’s soul needs. 

So, then, not one of the great non-Christian religions 
has answered the universal soul-query,—“What must I 
do to be saved?” Shining out in bold relief against the 
dismal background of this category of failures is the 
precious word of the Gospel:—“God so loved the word 
that he gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever he- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.” 

Out into the profound darkness of the non-Christian 
countries Christian missions have been taking light and 
freedom and have created hope where there was none; 
have healed the broken-hearted ; have cured the lame, the 
halt and the blind. In spite of apostasy and flagrant sin, 
the star of hope is still shining. 
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When a man is physically or mentally sick, it is neces- 
sary to find the cause of his sickness and give him medi- 
cine and treatment that will correct his malady. The 
true physician does not ask “Is he white or black or 
brown or yellow? Does he live next door, or some dis- 
tance away? Will he be a congenial neighbor or citizen 
when he is cured?” But he does say, “I’ll use every re- 
source at my command to cure, that man, and I am satis- 
fied that when he is well, other matters will take care of 
themselves.” 

To-day the world is sick. It is full of social and po- 
litical distempers and is writhing in pain. There is a 
great Physician. Christian Democracy says,—Away 
with all secondary and quack systems and cures. Let the 
Christian’s God put his hand on the agitated world and it 
will recover. After all, the trouble lies in the world-old 
germ of sin. Cure that and all will be well. Christian 
missions say “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world.” History shows that in every na- 
tion of the earth there is potential faith. Christian de- 
mocracy means that all the nations of the earth shall have 
a common, vital, monotheistic faith at the spiritual basis 
of their lives. 

The question with Christian democracy is not, Is the 
white race superior to the tinted races? is the Jew a bet- 
ter man than the Greek? the Hindu than the African? 
The question is, Are the Hindus, the Chinese, the Afri- 
cans, the Americans, the Europeans, extending them- 
selves spirtually, economically, intellectually, physically 
in proportion to their latent possibilities? It is its inten- 
tion that the greatest force available must be used to de- 
velop the latent resources along these lines, and the great- 
est power ever discovered is the power of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. Noman will deny 
that the standards of the nations under the influence of 
the Triune God have risen to heights unattainable by any 
nation dominated by any other religion. 

Our earnest endeavor then, ought to be to stand before 
Atheist and agnostic, Jew and Bolshevik, Hindu and Chi- 
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nese, Philosopher and Materialist, and say that although 
this finite mind is not able to explain to the satisfaction 
of everyone, or even to understand itself, the doctrines 
and deeds of the divine Saviour of men, one thing can- 
not be successfully gainsaid, that where the Gospel has 
been maintained in its purity in the world, there civiliza- 
tion has reached its highest altitudes. There has been 
the nearest approach to equity and justice; there man- 
kind most nearly reaches the realization of the hope sung 
by the angels over Bethlehem’s hills of “Peace on earth 
and goodwill to men.” 

May I here suggest most reverently another mark of 
Christian democracy. I refer to prayer. Jesus said,—“I 
pray not for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word.” The Christian reli- 
gion was born amidst the prayers of its great Founder. 
The Reformation had its birth out of hours spent every 
day in prayer. Missions came into being under the pie- 
tistic influence of the Halle prayer-men. The constitu- 
tion of the United States was formed and christened with 
prayer. The Revolution, which ushered in national free- 
dom for America did so under the influence of the prayers 
of Valley Forge. The slave trade was abolished and the 
American Union preserved under the leadership of the 
great man on his knees in the White House. The great 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missioins had 
its beginnings not only in the committee-room of the 
founders, but, according to the testimony of one of its 
founders, in an adjoining room where a young woman on 
her knees was helping it into being. Time forbids us to 
relate how Mueller of Bristol, Francke, Passavant and 
others created institutions and world movements by 
prayer, but the great out-pourings of the Spirit of God 
upon all men, spreading its life-giving freedom, had their 
beginnings in prayer. 

To win the world for Christ, we must give Christ to 
the world. It is to be won in no other way. We are 
powerless to draw men to him, save as we give Christ to 
them. Civilization is powerless, culture is powerless. 
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education is powerless, the Church is powerless. These 
may interpret Him and His life, but, on the other hand, 
they may misinterpret Him and His spirit. It is by His 
sufferings, through His death and resurrection, and by 
His grace that He will draw the world to Himself. We 
must not forget that it is “I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto myself.” 

A democracy is an institution where all men labor 
equally for the ideals of that institution. The office of 
the president of the United States is one of the most ex- 
acting and laborious positions in the world and one which 
makes the most demands upon the strength of the incum- 
bent. No day laborer toils as does his chief executive. 
Christianity has this attitude toward life. Christ, the 
great exponent and example of Christianity set an ex- 
ample of spiritual toil to His disciples and to the world 
that has not yet been surpassed. He was interested per- 
sonally in every needy individual and worked diligently 
to help those who needed help. It was His gracious 
theory that the best is none too good for the humblest; 
that the greatest must be servant to all. He Himself 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

God is the Omnipotence of love and ministry. The 
cross means God coming down to this earth, not as a 
spectator, but as a Father, to take His place beside the 
Son in the sacrifice. A prominent editor remarked that 
men spend more time debating regarding the deity of 
Christ than they do on the child-labor law and was an- 
swered by a churchman that those most interested in the 
Child Labor Law are the most earnest believers in God 
and the hardest workers in the Church. Robert E. Speer 
said that “The great altruistic forward movements all 
over the world have come about because of great spiritual 
men. I have looked over China and cannot find one that 
has not had its beginning in a Christian movement.” 
Christian democracy demands that all shall have the same 
opportunity, not only spiritually, but racially, industri- 
ally, and commercially. There shall be no favored 
classes. Whether it be the American workman, or the 
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immigrant just stepping on to our shores, or whether it 
be the man across the world, living under the impossible 
conditions of heathenism and ignorance, every man must 
have his chance. We preachers cannot stand in our pul- 
pits and proclaim satisfaction to the American workman 
who does not attend our services. We cannot meet the 
needs of the immigrant as he comes to us because he does 
not understand our language. We cannot benefit the 
brother on the other side of the world because we cannot 
reach him. Nor can we attain our ends by a written 
message, because they will not read it. Then, what must 
we do? We must, more and more, organize and empha- 
size methods that will enable us to go and stand with the 
workman at his machine; we must enter sympathetically 
with him into his domestic relationships. We must help 
him solve his economic problems. We must meet the im- 
migrant as he comes to us with a brotherly hand-clasp. 
We must make him feel that this is a free country in the 
truest sense; that, if his ideals are right he will have in 
us friends who will help him maintain those ideals, and, 
on the other hand, if his purpose for coming here is ex- 
ploitation, he must not be a menace to the freedom of 
those who are citizens of this country. And, in so far as 
it is possible, institutions shall be established to he!p make 
him a worthy unit in this confederation of units of free- 
dom. 

Christian democracy demands that the man across the 
world be looked upon sympathetically. We turn back the 
pages of history and they tell us that out of the darkness 
and inequalities of the East there have been manifesta- 
tions of great strength and glory, the struggle of latent 
power to express itself. Christian civilization has 
reached out a helping hand and opened the doors of vision 
to these nations. They look out on the glory of civiliza- 
tion and begin a struggle for self-expression. They have 
a pride. Their knowledge tells them that inherently they 
have the same power of attainment as other nations more 
favored. Given the opportunity, they would be able to 
stand on as high a pinnacle of achievement as the peo- 
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ples of the West. They have become dissatisfied with 
themselves.They realize their inadequacy. They long for 
attainment. They realize that socially and economically 
they are below the general standard. They look upon 
the errors and wrongs of the West and say that there is 
illiteracy and immortality and inequality too, but not in 
such large proportions. They find that the man of the 
West has the same problems to solve, the same abuses to 
correct, as the man of the East. But, somehow, he has 
been more successful and has solved a larger number of 
the problems and has corrected a larger number of the 
abuses than the man of the East. While he recognizes 
that failure in individual and national morals has been 
common to both, he is borne down by the humiliating fact 
that the failure had been much more stupendous in the 
East than in the West. But again, he sees the terrible 
wars. He sees the agitating unrest and hears the growls 
of discontent in the West also. He says it is not mili- 
tarism that makes the West stronger; he sees the oppres- 
sion in factory life and says that the advanced discoveries 
of science in the working world have not brought the 
greater peace; he sees the strikes and riots and says that 
society and industry are not bringing contentment. He 
says, rapid and noteworthy as are these achievements of 
the West, they cannot be transported with spiritual gain 
to the East. But, back of all these there is a power that 
does transform. Under the spell of this power, although 
they may not have the initiative, yet, following the wave 
of industrial advancement, they are able to take their 
place side by side with the nations of the West in indus- 
trial progress. Their men, when educated, can educate 
too. More than that, they are indigenous to their country 
and can adapt themselves and can introduce and create 
methods that will be more advantageous to them than an 
outsider can. Therefore the Orientals have come to the 
point where they tell us frankly that they do not want us 
to foist our Western culture and methods and civiliza- 
tion and equipments upon them. But, there is one great 
fact recognized by all from North, South, East, and West: 
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They all cry out to us, “Give us the Christ.” The Orient 
says, “Show us God.” We are glad to follow your great 
industrial and commercial lead, but we need more than 
that to settle our national problems and give our people 
peace. You people of the West have a great deal to give, 
but you have also much to learn. We would that you un- 
derstand that the Yellow and the Brown and the Black 
long to be recognized members of the great brotherhood 
of man. 

Kato, one of the strongest men in Japan said, after the 
World Conference in Washington, ‘We have done all we 
can. We must now look to the leaders of religion.” 

The Christian Church is waking up. It is discovering 
that it has a gigantic task to perform. Dr. Mott, speak- 
ing to the Student Volunteer gathering at Indianapolis, 
said, “My study of the religions of the world has con- 
vinced me that the Christian religion is the most difficult 
of all. We are now facing the most difficult fifty years of 
our life. Christ must be bowed to in the Moslem world. 
Christ must command the masters of our industrial 
world; Christ must dominate the great international 
spirit; Christ must make of all men one spiritual blood.” 
The tragedies -of spiritual apostacy on the part of the 
world’s greatest nations has shown conclusively that only 
“he that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” We are 
told that force is necessary; that militarism must be 
maintained to keep the world safe for democracy; that 
the idealist is visionary, impracticable and unsatisfac- 
tory; that he gets nowhere. But, Jesus was an idealist; 
He was an extremist. He went to the cross. Yet no 
leader of men ever attained to such world-domination. 
No other man ever maintained such universal and abso- 
lute leadership over men and nations as He has done. Yet 
Jesus said, “I came, not to do my own will, but the will 
of Him that sent me.” Here we have the secret of His 
great strength; we find the reason why all men love him; 
we understand why He leads the great brotherhood of 
mankind. “He said, “Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
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sister, and mother.” We have been forced to relinquish 
our confidence in many Christian leaders, but there is One 
whom we have never ceased to believe in and love, and 
“He is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” This is 
He for Whom the world is calling to-day. 

To-day there are more than 25,000 Protestant foreign 
missionaries and 100,000 native missionaries preaching 
in almost all heathen lands. That these missionaries 
have not been false to their tasks, he who runs may read. 
Following them into the dark corners of the earth have 
gone philanthropic and wholehearted endeavor to all the 
peoples of the earth. Hospitals, orphanages, and leper 
asylums have been established. Relief in famine, flood 
and pestilence has been secured by them. Suffering has 
always had their active sympathy. They have been 
friends of the untouchables, and have done much to secure 
for womankind her rightful place in the world’s system. 
They have fought the slave trade and the rum traffic. 
They have been closely identified with the movements 
that have meant nationality, liberty, enlightenment and 
social elevation to the nations of the earth. 

It was said of Socrates that he died like a man, and of 
Christ that He died like a God. But teaching men how 
to die was not the object of Christ’s incarnation. He 
came that we might have life and that more abundantly. 
The death He would produce in us is the death of selfish- 
ness, narrowness, bigotry, ignorance, sensuality. “The 
motives He gives, the principles laid down, and His doc- 
tries declared, are those which have for their object the 
richest and most fruitful life possible to man. The truths 
which He imparts as the world’s greatest teacher are 
germinal seeds out of which life grows. It is the carry- 
ing of these seeds to those who are remote, and their 
faithful planting under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
that may be counted upon to yield the fruits of the spirit 
in the lives of men.” Lambuth in “Winning the World 
for Christ.” 

An American Consul-General has called attention to the 
fact that the Chinese leaders and patriots who brought 
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on the movement toward Republicanism were nearly all 
students of Christian teaching. Li Yuan Hung, ex-presi- 
dent of the Chinese republic, said, “China would not be 
aroused to-day as it is were it not for missionaries.” 
As we study the history made by Schwartz, Carey, and 
Duff, of India; of Livingstone and Moffat in Africa; of 
Morrison and Mackenzie in China; and of Verbeek in 
Japan, we enthusiastically agree that this is true. These 
men of God, and the great army of others like them in 
every land, have unstintedly lent themselves to the sacri- 
ficial task of evangelization, of developing educational 
programs, of building up industrial life, of giving valu- 
able counsel to national leaders, and of contributing in al- 
most every way to constructive movements in every na- 
tion. Viscount Chinda, former Japanese ambassador to 
the United States once said: “The Christian missionaries 
to Japan contributed to the building of an unseen bridge 
between East and West.” Wellington Koo, Minister of 
the Chinese Republic to the United States, in an address 
at the University of Chicago, said, “Nothing which in- 
dividual Americans have done in China has more strongly 
impressed Chinese minds with the sincerity, the genuine- 
ness, the altruism of American friendship for China, than 
this spirit of service and sacrifice demonstrated by 
American missionaries.” 

One of the fundamental principles of democracy is the 
faithful adherence of its votaries to its constitution. The 
true democrat is one who believes in the principles of that 
sacred document and who teaches his children to believe 
in it and honor it from their infancy. The true mission- 
ary is one who believes that God’s holy Word is the 
Magna Charta of all civilization. He believes that man 
is saved by grace, through faith. He believes that one of 
the means of Grace is this Word of God. He concedes 
that much of the ethical codes of the ethnical religions is 
morally stimulating and helpful, when obeyed, but that 
regeneration is the work of the Holy Spirit, and that 
spiritual regeneration, and not moral stimulus is what 
nations as well as individuals need. 
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There are those living under the protection of the flag 
of our beloved country who cry, “Down with the Consti- 
tution.” There are those in high positions of honor and 
trust who are tearing at the vitals of our country’s most 
sacred doctrines and flaunting the red flag of anarchy be- 
fore the very doors of our legislative halls. There are 
those living in the moral safety of the banner of Jesus 
Christ who cry “Down with the Bible,” and there are 
those in high positions of honor and trust, who are rend- 
ing the vitals of Christianity’s most sacred doctrines and 
tearing the pages from God’s holy Word. Yet, history 
tells us that the truths of the Bible of the Christian, in- 
terpreted by the Holy Spirit of the Christian God-head, 
are the only power that has given to any nation the altru- 
istic altitude of the golden rule in its incomparable set- 
ting—the sermon on the mount, and the multitudinous 
resultant of the offer of lives on the altar of unselfish 
service and sacrifice for the healing of the nations of the 
earth. 

The aim of democracy is freedom. The aim of the 
Christian religion is freedom. The aim of Christian 
Missions is to give to the nations of the world, freedom. 
How is this to be brought about? “Now ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken to you.” Who 
shall carry this healing to the nations? “Ye shall receive 
power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” What shall the Christian missionary teach? 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations—to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” That is the 
democracy of Christian missions. 

Hamma Divinity School, 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE V. 
UNDERWRITING CHRISTIANITY. 
BY 0. A. KEYSER. 


Two factors are essential to the adequate financing of 
religion. They are conviction and system. 

Conviction is the inner experience which impels a truly 
regenerated man or woman to give of his or her means in 
order that the Gospel may be propagated. Such convic- 
tion is the direct result of enlightenment by the Holy 
Ghost, as is indicated by the fact that the first converts 
to Christianity after the outpouring of the Holy Ghost at 
Pentecost sold all their goods and put the proceeds into 
a common fund for the Church. The amount contributed 
by Christians for the maintenance of the Church is an in- 
dex of the depth of their religious conviction. If all 
Christians were genuinely regenerated, there would be 
no lack of funds for the propagation of Christianity. To 
bring about real Christian conviction is the work of the 
ministry. While a blunt statement of the facts in the 
case is not a pleasant consideration, the truth of the mat- 
ter is that monetary poverty in the church denotes inef- 
ficiency in the work of evangelism. 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss the spiritual 
side of the question. Taking for granted the deplorable 
lack of conviction that exists in the Church to-day, and 
even granting that the potential of the inner urge cannot 
be raised by any available procedure of evangelism, I 
know by experience and observation that the income of 
the Church can be increased through a more intelligent 
application of every-day common-sense and business sys- 
tem. 

At the outset, I wish to insist that it is not the duty of 
the preacher to administer the fiscal affairs of the Church. 
When the first apostles began to be overwhelmed with the 
secular matters of Christianity, they decided that it was 
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not proper and reasonable for them to allow the serving 
of tables to interfere with their evangelistic work. They 
therefore determined to appoint suitable laymen for 
transacting the Church’s business. The apostles recog- 
nized the superior importance of evangelism. Such 
should be the attitude of the ministry to-day. On the 
contrary, too many ministers allow themselves to become 
so deeply involved in the fiscal affairs of the Church that 
the preaching of the Word suffers. The laymen are gen- 
erally too willing to let the preacher carry the whole bur- 
den if he shows a disposition to do so. A preacher 
should understand the science of church finance so as to 
inspire and instruct his trustees, but he should refuse to 
become involved in the actual administration of the 
Church’s financial activities. 

The best way to organize the financial administration 
of a congregation is through the appointment of a finance 
committee. I favor a committee of three. The per- 
sonnel of this committee may be left to the judgment of 
the pastor, unless it seems more advisable to elect the 
committee from the board of trustees. The members of 
the finance committee should be members of the board or 
council so as to be present at all the meetings. 

While I shall discuss what I conceive to be the functions 
of the finance committee as I go further into the general 
subject, I desire to express some opinions on the matter 
at this time. 

In the first place, I believe that the finance committee 
should control all the monetary activities of the congre- 
gation, subject, of course, to the jurisdiction of the en- 
tire board. The finance committee should have the power 
to prohibit any activities of a financial nature in the con- 
gregation if it appears that such activities are detri- 
mental to the general prosperity of the Church. This 
means that the committee should have authority to con- 
trol the money-raising procedures of any organization, 
individuals, group of individuals, members, outsiders, or 
even the pastor himself. 

In the second place, the finance committee should have 
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a very definite program, and the members of the commit- 
tee should be willing to spend considerable time and en- 
ergy in carrying out the program. To serve on a finance 
committee may mean many meetings. This ought to be 
borne in mind when the committee is appointed in order 
that the members may be men who can get together dur- 
ing the evening with the minimum of inconvenience. 

The main purpose of my discussion is to outline a pro- 
gram for the finance committee, and I shall now proceed 
with that problem. 

In analyzing any financial proposition, the first thing 
to do is to draw up a schedule of Liabilities and Resources. 
The liabilities of a congregation are the obligations which 
it ought to pay. I shall go into considerable detail later 
It is a very simple matter to incur liabilities. One 
doesn’t need to use a telescope to find them. They make 
themselves apparent without any effort on the part of the 
debtor. 

But what are the financial resources of a congregation? 
That is a simple and natural question, yet the average 
person has never conceived it, much less found a satisfac- 
tory answer for it. I ask you to get into the mental at- 
titude of this question. Try to realize that in any propo- 
sition which involves liabilities there must be resources. 
If the liabilities exceed the resources, the proposition is 
insolvent. So a definite statement of liabilities must be 
balanced by a definite statement of resources. What are 
the financial resources of a congregation? Is there any 
definite way of ascertaining them? 

Now then, if the Holy Ghost moved in the Church to- 
day as He did immediately after Pentecost, the financial 
resources of a congregation would be the entire wealth of 
the membership. Such a condition seems to be impossi- 
ble, and I do not say that communism appears to be desir- 
able, although a communistic state of society based upon 
the Christian conception of brotherhood would certainly 
be satisfactory. However, it is something which belongs 
to the dim and distant future, and we therefore can not 
predicate a financial program upon it. 
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If Christians followed the Old Testament system of 
tithing, the resources of a congregation would be ten per 
cent. of the incomes of the members. The practice of 
tithing would greatly increase the revenues of the Church 
but it is still rather an idealistic program. 

Then what are the financial resources of a congrega- 
tion? The best practical answer which I have been able 
to discover, considering the normal status of spirituality 
as at present existing, is this: What the members of the 
congregation are able and willing to give. Some are able 
to give a great deal, but are not willing to give as much as 
they are able. Some are willing to give a great deal, but 
such people usually lack the acquisitive faculty and are 
therefore not able to give as much as they would like to 
give. 

We have thus found out what the financial resources 
of a congregation are in the abstract. The important 
thing is to put the matter in concrete form. A financial 
statement consists of figures, not mere theories. How 
are the figures to be ascertained ? 

Let us assume that the three men of the finance com- 
mittee are rather well acquainted with the members of 
the congregation. Three such men, by going over the 
church roll, can form some very adequate ideas of the 
ability and willingness of the members of the congrega- 
tion to contribute toward the Church. The estimate will 
of course be comparative. Prior to attempting such an 
estimate, the finance committee will have drawn up a 
schedule of the congregation’s liabilities. The total is 
divided by the number of contributing members. That 
gives the per capita amount which must be contributed to 
meet the liabilities. Some are not able to give that much, 
while others are able to give more. The average serves 
as a starting point at least. Then the problem of the 
committee will be to set opposite each name on the roll 
the amount that each member is estimated to be willing 
and able to give. The total estimate should exceed the 
sum of the liabilities by a margin of safety. Perhaps 
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the estimate will have to be revised several times in or- 
der to give a total equal to that of the budget. 

Someone may object to such an estimate on the grounds 
that it is essentially an assessment. The objection does 
not disconcert me at all. If the benevolent boards of the 
Church did not fix an apportionment to meet their needs, 
they would never arrive anywhere near their goals. As 
long as the liabilities constitute a definite amount, the re- 
sources must be just as definite. The only scientific way 
to calculate the resources is by fixing the amount that the 
constituents must give. To be sure, that is an assess- 
ment, just as a civic tax is an assessment, but there is no 
other way of solving the problem. If any church mem- 
ber is so lacking in a sense of stewardship as to be un- 
willing to give his fair share toward the support of the 
Church, the sooner he becomes offended and withdraws, 
the better for the Church. This does not mean that the 
estimate drawn up by the finance committee is to be con- 
strued as infallible, for there is the chance of overesti- 
mating the ability of a member to contribute. In my ex- 
perience, however, there is more danger of underestimat- 
ing the willingness and ability of the members to give. 

When it comes right down to the facts in the case, de- 
spite protests and complaints, one is rather proud of be- 
ing assessed a large amount for taxation and charity. 
People sometimes complain about the amount which they 
are taxed, but they would not care to forego their wealth 
for the sake of reducing their taxes. After all, people 
are rather proud of being required to pay large sums for 
taxes, because that indicates the possession of consider- 
able business acumen. Furthermore, in regard to the 
Church and charity, people are flattered by being “put 
down” for generous amounts, because that implies a2 gen- 
eral reputation for possessing means and a spirit of 
liberality. Work out a system of estimating the ability 
and willingness of people to give to the Church, explain 
the system thoroughly, and you will find that each one will 
wish to do his share or a little more, so as not to be out- 
done by Brother Smith or Brother Jones. 
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The last suggestion leads to the next step in the pro- 
gram. It is necessary to devise a means of realizing the 
estimate of resources. The best plan that I have dis- 
covered is to have each member of the finance committee 
discuss one phase of the program at one or more congre- 
gational meetings prior to the beginning of a new church 
year. At the end of a meeting, the members present are 
invited to visit the committee at a table or desk, find out 
the amounts which they are expected to give, and make 
their subscriptions for the year. In one congregation 
with which I was connected as a member of the finance 
committee, practically all subscriptions were taken in this 
way. The few members who did not attend the meetings 
were called upon at their homes by the committee. 

It is also a good idea for the pastor to preach one or 
more sermons on the subject of giving during the course 
of the campaign or immediately preceding it. I think 
that two Sunday services can properly be devoted to the 
subject of finance in a year. If the whole subject can be 
completed in two services, the topic need not be mentioned 
on the other fifty Sundays, but the remaining services can 
be devoted entirely to worship, which is the real object of 
a church service. 

In case it is customary to secure subscriptions by means 
of an every-member canvass, the members of the congre- 
gation should be prepared with an outline of the program 
at regular Sunday services or at congregational meet- 
ings for the discussion of the financial affairs of the 
Church, for the subject is too big to explain fully to one 
individual at a time. If the proper foundation has been 
laid to the members en masse, the canvassers have little 
to do except to make the personal application. Each.can- 
vasser should be given the finance committee’s estimates 
on the group of members whom he is to visit. It should 
be explained, of course, that the estimates are not final 
nor compulsory, but that the aggregate estimate has to 
be realized if the financial obligations of the congregation 
are to be met. In case the matter has been previously ex- 
plained in a general way, the canvassers will have no 
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great difficulty in applying the proposition to the indi- 
vidual members. Should a canvasser be unable to settle 
with any member, the particulars should be reported to 
the finance committee so that the committee can see that 
member and go into the subject thoroughly. 

In canvassing for annual subscriptions, I have fre- 
quently been asked by members how much they ought to 
give. When no such program as that outlined above has 
been in operation, I have been compelled to answer such a 
query by giving my personal opinion. It is therefore 
much more satisfactory for both canvassers and the 
members who are being solicited to have a concrete 
schedule by which to determine the amount to be sub- 
scribed. 

Leaving that angle of the subject for a while, I desire 
to analyze the matter of liabilities, after which I shall 
undertake to gather up the various ends of the problem 
and draw some practical conclusions. 

According to my theory, the liabilities of a congrega- 
tion are suggested by the following captions: 

Current Expense Fund. 

Beneficence Fund. 

Contingent Fund. 

Surplus or Sinking Fund. 

When these funds are the subject of an estimate for an 
ensuing year, their total is called the budget. 

The estimate of the current expenses is based upon 
previous experience, and can be calculated from the 
treasurer’s reports of one or more preceding years. If 
some unusual local expenses can be forseen, an estimate 
of them must be included in the budget for the current 
expense fund, unless the charges will belong to some other 
fund. The finance committee should add somthing to the 
current expense budget to provide for unusual expenses, 
such, for instance, as an increase in the cost of coal due 
to advanced prices or abnormally cold weather. 

The estimate of the beneficence fund will naturally be 
based upon the apportionment determined by the general 
boards of the Church. The apportionment should be 
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construed as the irreducible minimum, and every con- 
gregation should strive to exceed the apportionment, 
which will be the case if the members are sufficiently 
zealous to spread the Gospel and to carry on the educa- 
tional and charitable work of the Church. 

Every congregation is iiable to the hazard of appeals 
from institutions and organizations which desire assist- 
ance beyond that provided by the regular apportionment. 

nese appeals are usually met by special collections or 
solicitations. To my mind, there is nothing which so 
upsets the financial program of a congregation as special 
coliections and solicitations. When congregations are 
subjected to such appeals, the members do not know how 
much they can safely subscribe toward the regular 
budget. I am earnestly opposed to any financial proced- 
ure which tends to disturb the routine of giving, as you 
will discover before I am through with this discussion. 

To dispense entirely with special appeals, I recom- 
mend a contingent fund. The amount of this fund may 
be estimated from previous experience, or it may be an 
arbitrary sum. Usually the treasurer keeps a record of 
special collections. If that is the case, the budget for the 
ensuing year’s contingent fund may be approximate to 
the total of the special collections during one or more 
past years. 

Now, suppose that a contingent fund is included in the 
budget and is met by the subscriptions of the members 
and paid through the regular weekly envelopes. Then, 
when an appeal comes from a worthy object, the matter 
may be referred to the finance committee or to the board 
of trustees, and an order drawn on the contingent fund 
for such an amount as may seem expedient, dependins 
upon the status of the fund. This eliminates a special 
collection or solicitation, avoids an interference with the 
financial program, creates no disturbance among the 
members, and, best of all, probably yields a larger sum 
for the special object than would otherwise be the case. 

There is too great an element of hazard in special of- 
ferings to make them reliable as a source of income for 
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the objects of beneficence. The weather is a tremendous 
hazard, for a special offering may be almost a total fail- 
ure if it happens that the day on which it is to be taken 
is very inclement. When a number of special offerings 
come in close succession, the later ones are sure to suffer. 
Institutions of equal merit may share very unequally in 
the proceeds of special offerings on account of variation 
in the strength of appeals. This variation may be due to 
the difference in ability of the representatives of the in- 
stitutions, to the attitude of the pastor or the congrega- 
tion, or to the mood of the person who presents the ap- 
peal. After all, the amount given to an object should not 
be contingent upon the nature of the appeal, but upon the 
merit and needs of the cause. A little consideration of 
this subject shows that there is a great liability of un- 
fairness and injustice in special offerings, which is not 
compatible with the principles of Christianity. 

When the duplex envelope is used, the contribution for 
the contingent fund should be placed in the beneficence 
portion of the envelope, for the purpose of the contingent 
fund is to take care of appeals for unapportioned bene- 
ficence. The most prosperous church with which I am 
acquainted promotes the idea of giving as much for 
others as for self; i. e., of placing as much in the bene- 
ficence side of the envelope as in the side for local ex- 
penses. This broadens the vision of the contributor. In 
the church to which I refer, there is more than enough 
contributed for local expenses to cover the needs of the 
parish. Please grasp the thought that the beneficence 
and contingent funds are for outside causes, while the 
current and surplus funds are for the local work. 

This brings me to the discussion of the surplus or sink- 
ing fund. The purpose of this fund is to amortize the 
church plant. Every properly managed business main- 
tains a depreciation account. It is customary to charge 
off ten per cent. of the cost of machinery and equipment 
and five per cent. of the buildings each year In a manu- 
facturing plant. If the accounts are properly kept, the 
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amount charged to depreciation becomes a surplus and is 
carried as a surplus or sinking fund. 

The usual procedure in churches is to conduct a strenu- 
ous building campaign and raise enough money to erect 
a church plant. Then a struggle ensues to wipe out the 
church debt, the congregation takes life easy until the 
church plant wears out or is outgrown. When another 
plant has to be constructed to replace the old one, or 
when the old plant has to be enlarged, another strenuous 
campaign is conducted for the purpose of raising the re- 
quired funds. 

Would it not be much better to raise a certain amount 
each year for the maintenance of a fund with which to 
replace the church plant? Why not exercise the same 
good judgment in the administration of religious affairs 
as is exercised in every-day business? I maintain that 
an amount equal to at least five per cent. of the cost of 
the church plant should be included in the annual budget 
and applied to the surplus fund. 

Aside from technical or practical reasons for amor- 
tizing a church plant, there is a moral reason which 
seems to be generally overlooked. A little thought on the 
subject will bring to mind the fact that every congrega- 
tion is in a state of flux. Old members are dying, re- 
moving, or withdrawing, while new members are matur- 
ing or joining by transfer. The current congregation, if 
the church plant has been fully paid for, is In a state of 
tenancy. It is therefore under obligation to pay for the 
use and occupancy of the church plant. This can only 
be done by maintaining a fund for the amortization of 
the plant. 

Let us suppose that a church edifice was constructed 
ten years ago and paid for at the time. It may be that 
the prime movers in constructing and financing the build- 
ing have died or removed. It is still more probable that 
the pastor under whose leadership the plant was built 
has gone to another field. That being the case, the com- 
plexion of the membership has greatly changed. In 
short, the current congregation is using an inherited 
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plant. If it makes no return for the use of the plant, it 
is remiss in its duty to a former congregation by using a 
property without paying for tenancy, and it is leaving a 
deteriorated plant to posterity without making any pro- 
vision for replacement. The present pastor may have 
begun to serve the congregation when the building was in 
good condition, and he may leave before replacement or 
extensive repair is needed. His predecessor had to bear 
the brunt of a building campaign, and some successor 
will be compelled to bear the brunt of rebuilding or re- 
pairing. Without continuous amortization, an injustice 
is perpetrated upon both preceding and following congre- 
gations and pastors. 

It would be easy for the heirs of a factory to roll up big 
profits and make a fine showing in a variety of ways if no 
fund were maintained to replace the buildings and ma- 
chinery. In a similar manner, it is possible for a pastor 
and congregation who have inherited a good church plant 
free of debt to maks a fine display if the money which 
should be devoted to amortization is applied to other pur- 
poses. It is inconceivable, for instance, that a congre- 
gation should greatly increase in membership and con- 
tinue to use an inherited plant without anticipating the 
need of a larger structure, let alone failing to provide 
for rectifying deterioration. 

Just as one or more pastors may reap the fruits of 
others’ efforts by occupying a church plant without mak- 
ing a return for tenancy,.so a large percentage of the 
membership may get off free of building troubles. There 
are a good many transients in most congregations. Some 
of them may join the congregation and leave it between 
building campaigns. They should contribute toward the 
replacement of the structure which they help to wear out. 
On the other hand, a transient may join a congregation 
during a building campaign and be solicited to contribute 
heavily toward a plant of which he will receive but little 
benefit. All aspects of the subject indicate that a moral 
responsibility rests upon any congregation to amortize 
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the church plant continuously by maintaining a surplus 
or sinking fund. 

The theoretical life of a building is twenty years. Sup- 
pose that a church plant cost $50,000. The proper an- 
nual depreciation charge would be five per cent. of that 
amount, or $2,500. By investing the surplus fund at six 
per cent. compounded semi-annually, the total fund at the 
end of twenty years would be approximately $80,000— 
enough to replace the original plant on a considerably 
larger scale to accommodate an increased membership, 
even if the cost of building had become much higher in 
the two decades. It is a common matter for congrega- 
tions to pay out large sums of interest while a church- 
building debt is being paid off, but would it not be a great 
deal better for a congregation to receive interest instead? 

Considering the usual procedure in administering the 
fiscal affairs of the Church, my ideas regarding con- 
tingent and surplus funds may seem radical, but I feel 
sure that you will agree with me as to their propriety. 
With the proper vision, any congregation can follow out 
the plan which I have outlined. 

Whether a finance committee sees fit to advocate the 
maintenance of contingent and surplus funds or not, 
there are certain fixed expenses to be met. I think that 
the budget should include all of the funds which I have 
named; but the fact remains that there must be a budget 
against which the resources of the congregation can be 
estimated. 

According to all the light which I can bring to bear on 
the subject, the practical, as well as the Scriptural, 
method of meeting the budget is by means of the weekly 
offerings of the members of the congregation. “Upon 
the first day of the week let each of you lay by him in 
store as God hath prospered him.” This does not sug- 
gest random giving. It does not suggest that members 
are to hold back part of the Lord’s money for miscellane- 
ous calls. According to the Scriptures, no provision is 
made for a personal contingent fund. Ananias and Sap- 
phira held back a part of the Lord’s money, and see what 
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happened to them. The usual methods of church finance 
encourage a congregation to follow the example of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. 

Unless giving to the Church and to religious objects in 
general is put on a systematic basis, no one can decide 
how much he shall subscribe for weekly offering. The 
reverse is true. If one is assured that he will not be sub- 
jected to an indefinite number of appeals during the 
church year, he can contribute fully and freely through 
the regular church envelope. In the end, the aggregate 
money given will be greater if it is collected systematic- 
ally than if random methods are pursued. I know this 
to be the case from personal experience. 

Practically all the money contributed by a congrega- 
tion comes from the same pockets regardless of the 
methods used to procure that money. You cannot draw 
more than so much water from a cistern, no matter how 
many pumps you use. The supply of water is limited, 
and the logical way to draw it is with the minimum fric- 
tion. If the head of a family has so much money to give to 
religion, he is not going to give more no matter how many 
channels may be available. Perhaps he will miscalculate 
and hold back more for contingencies than the special ap- 
peals call for. When a person gives at random in an in- 
finite variety of ways, he is likely to gain the impression 
that the total amount of his giving is greater than it 
actually is. This is especially the case if one does not 
maintain a regular fund for religious purposes. The 
majority of people do not maintain such funds. 

It is perhaps not necessary to say much about the in- 
iquity of money-making schemes in connection with 
financing the Church. The present consensus of opinion 
seems to be opposed to such enterprises. I have seen the 
day when a congregation thought that the acceptable way 
of meeting a deficit or of raising a special fund was by 
conducting bazaars, suppers, ice-cream socials, concerts, 
sales, or even lotteries. I could speak copiously on that 
subject, but consider it sufficient to recall what Christ 
said about making the temple a mart. Nothing is gained 
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in the end through money-making schemes in the Church, 
for the same people contribute toward these schemes who 
would otherwise give in the regular manner if the matter 
were put up to them on its merits. There is no chance of 
procuring anything much in the way of profit from out- 
siders, for the non-member would not patronize a church 
affair if he or she did not expect to secure an unusually 
good return for the money. Where can one obtain as 
good a meal for the money as at a church supper? Where 
can one obtain hand-made garments and embroideries at 
such low prices as at a church sale? There is no profit 
in such things, and those who donate the goods might as 
well give the cost through the regular church envelopes 
and save themselves the work and grief connected with 
money-making schemes. 

More argument may be required to demonstrate the 
futility of special offerings. Even in congregations 
where money-making schemes are taboo, it is custom- 
ary to ask for a special offering under almost any provo- 
cation. In one respect the appeal for an extra offering 
is a reflection upon the honesty of the congregation. It 
is as much as to say that the people are holding back some 
of the money that they owe to the Lord and will give only 
by reason of some unusual compulsion. 

I have already said that the Christian method of giving 
is to lay on the offering plate each Sunday such a sum of 
money as represents a just proportion of one’s income. 
If that system is followed, there will be no reserve upon 
which to levy through special collections. 

Who has to bear the brunt of special offerings? Natur- 
ally those who are faithful in attending the services of 
the church. The infrequent visitors at church services 
avoid most of the special appeals. Therefore special col- 
lections place a premium upon non-attendance. That 
immediately condemns the procedure, for attendance at 
the services of worship is the matter of first importance. 
It is through worship that the unconverted are most 
likely to receive the baptism of the Holy Spirit, and it is 
through worship that the sanctified experience spiritual 
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exaltation. Anything which keeps people away from 
worship is an interference with the work of the Holy 
Ghost, and therefore iniquitous. 

Speaking of interference with the work of the Holy 
Ghost reminds me of the fact that special offerings and 
all other irregular methods of raising money for the 
Church necessitates a great deal of announcement. If 
an appeal for money is to be effective at all, it must be 
earnest and argumentative. In other words, it must 
make an impression upon the audience. On the face of 
the matter, therefore, a financial announcement, or the 
announcement of meetings in connection with the busi- 
ness activities of the congregation, is a distraction from 
the real purpose of a church service. I wonder how often 
the Holy Spirit is driven away from church services by 
discussions bearing upon the fiscal affairs of the Church. 

If the members of a congregation are educated to give 
to the limit of their ability through the reguiar church 
envelopes, they will have nothing left for special offer- 
ings; consequently there will be no use of making special 
appeals. That will automatically eliminate the intrusion 
of business matters upon services of worship, and inter- 
ference with the Holy Spirit will be avoided to that ex- 
tent at least. The regular offering is a real part of the 
worship, and it should be so treated; but special offerings 
with the appeals which accompany them are not a part of 
the worship, being rather contradictory to the act of wor- 
ship. 

It is self-evident that the systematic method of giving 
tends to become a habit and therefore has a permanency 
about it which could not possibly be the case with spas- 
modic giving. When the members of a congregation 
once adopt the system of giving all in the regular en- 
velopes, they will continue to do so year after year. On 
the contrary, a special collection or a money-making af- 
fair is an act complete in itself. It is worked up and 
finished. To raise more money by the same method 
necessitates going through all the agony again. If the 
same effort were expended in adopting a general system 
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as is expended in working up one large special affair, the 
program could be well started on its way and the results 
would accrue continuously. The energy wasted in con- 
ducting transient financial enterprises is therefore un- 
economic, and effort applied to a permanent program is 
much more worth while. The work of the Church and 
all religious institutions is continuous. It is therefore 
expedient to adopt a financial policy which will operate 
continuously after being set in motion. That is one great 
advantage of educating the people of the Church to give 
systematically through the regular offerings. 

Church people are much more liberal toward objects of 
charity and philanthropy than are any other class of peo- 
ple. Furthermore, the Church gathers people together 
at services, and this affords an unequalled opportunity to 
reach the right kind of prospective givers in a body. For 
these reasons, the promoters of charitable and philan- 
thropic movements find a very congenial field for their 
operations in the churches. But is it right to penalize 
people for belonging to Church and attending its ser- 
vices? The word “penalize” may seem harsh in this con- 
nection, but I use it advisedly. People outside of the 
Church are under just as much obligation as are church 
attendants to support the Anti-Saloon League, the Red 
Cross, and the dozens of other institutions and move- 
ments which look upon the Church as a fertile field of 
operation. 

Perhaps nothing so upsets the financial program of a 
congregation as a special canvass of the members in be- 
half of some institution which desires funds. This is no 
reflection upon the merits of the institution which insti- 
gates the canvass. That has no bearing upon the facts 
in the case. 

If the finance committee of a congregation is properly 
cultivating the field, there should be no room for further 
cultivation. A farmer does not allow outsiders to run 
across his acres to plant or reap where they please. He 
is managing his farm, and he will secure the greatest re- 
turns if he follows out his own program. Perhaps he has 
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signs on his farm to the effect that trespassers are not 
allowed on the place. Is it any more reasonable that the 
men who are undertaking to manage the finances of a 
congregation should have their plans entirely upset by 
trespassers? It is an axiom of mathematics that a part 
is less than the whole. That portion of the financial re- 
sources of a congregation which is taken by outsiders will 
not accrue to the treasury of the Church. 

The whole question simmers down to the conclusion 
that the resources of the congregation should be abso- 
lutely under the control of the finance committee; but 
this implies that the committee shall be responsible for 
properly estimating and collecting the resources, and for 
properly distributing them after collection, the activities 
of the committee being subject to review by the whole 
board of trustees. If this plan is carried out, more 
money will become available for the work of the Church 
and for worthy causes than can possibly be the case when 
random and unorganized methods are pursued. 

I wish to summarize the program which I have dis- 
cussed. 

In the first place, the contemplated liabilities of the 
congregation must be set up in the form of a budget. In 
the budget must be contained the estimated requirements 
of certain funds. The current expense fund shall cover 
all local expenses, such as pastor’s salary, janitor, music, 
heat, light, insurance, printing, etc. A margin of safety 
should be added to the estimate for this fund to cover un- 
forseen expenses, so that no extra calls will need to be 
made. It is better to carry over a slight deficit to the 
following year than to interfere with the system by ask- 
ing for a special offering. Any deficit should be con- 
tained in the next year’s budget in addition to the con- 
templated needs for that year. 

The minimum budget for the beneficence fund is the 
apportionment named by the synod. The amount of the 
apportionment should be exceeded if possible, and it will 
be if the right kind of work is done by the finance com- 
mittee, backed by the trustees and pastor. 
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All appeals from worthy causes should be met from the 
contingent fund without special offerings or solicitations. 
The budget for this fund may be based upon the contribu- 
tions to such objects during preceding years. The 
amount to be given to an object will depend upon the 
judgment of the trustees—and upon the condition of the 
contingent fund. 

A certain percentage, say five per cent., of the cost of 
the church plant should be charged to depreciation each 
year. This amount may constitute the budget for the 
surplus or sinking fund. The fund shall be maintained 
intact for replacement purposes, and should be put out at 
the best rate of interest procurable under first-class se- 
curity. No congregation has the rignt to use a church 
plant without making a return for tenancy. Such a re- 
turn is the depreciation charge which is applied to the 
surplus fund. 

Other funds may be included in the budget according 
to the judgment of the local trustees. It is not proper, 
however, for a congregation to further its own local work 
to the detriment of the program of the general Church. 
The general boards of the Church have an outlook which 
is not available to the local congregation, and good gov- 
ernment requires that the general boards shall have juris- 
diction over the larger work of the Church. 

In the second place, the resources of the local congre- 
gation shall be estimated and collected in ratio to the 
budget of liabilities. If the congregation is solvent and 
can meet is liabilities under any circumstances, it can do 
so through the regular subscriptions paid each Sunday as 
an act of worship. If the congregation is not solvent, it 
must procure help from the general Church or go out of 
existence. Proper cultivation of the field will yield re- 
turns which cannot be realized or even anticipated if it 
has been customary to rely upon random and unscientific 
methods. No congregation should be classed as insolvent 
until a systematic financial plan has been undertaken. 

Money-making schemes in the Church are unscientific 
and un-Christian. 
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Special collections place a premium upon non-attend- 
ance and are an affront to, and an imposition upon, the 
faithful members of the Church. 

Church members should not be penalized for belonging 
to Church by being submitted to miscellaneous collections 
and solicitations. 

The members of the Church should be educated to give 
all in the regular offerings; but an essential feature of 
this program is that the members must be assured that 
they will not be subjected to the hazard of extra appeals 
and levies. 

This is not an entirely theoretical system of underwrit- 
ing Christianity. It has been tried out in practice—and 
it works. In some respects it is ideal and can not be 
made perfectly efficient during the first year of its adop- 
tion. The success of the plan depends largely upon the 
determination of the pastor to give his trustees the vision, 
and upon the men available for service on the finance 
committee. Some time may be required to educate the 
trustees before the plan can be properly presented to the 
congregation. 

Hook up the right kind of fiscal administration to the 
right kind of evangelism, and there will be no doubt about 
the effective propagation of the Gospel. throughout the 
world. 

I am greatly concerned about the subject of church 
finance for several reasons: 

First, I feel that the business affairs of the Church 
should be completely divorced from the services of wor- 
ship, so that the psychological effect of the service may 
be favorable to regeneration and sanctification. Every- 
thing which interferes with an atmosphere congenial to 
the Holy Ghost must be eliminated from the service. Busi- 
ness and social announcements are absolutely incompati- 
ble with the function of worship. The pastor and con- 
gregation should not need to think for a single moment 
about finances or any other church business from the in- 
vocation to the benediction. This should be true of all 
services except one or two at the beginning of the fiscal 
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year, even if the subject of business has to intrude at 
those services and can not be handled at congregational 
meetings called for purely business purposes. 

Second, I am convinced that a scientific financial pro- 
gram will result in greatly increased receipts for the 
Church. I wish to see the pastor paid such a salary that 
he can live in comfort, maintain his family decently with- 
out adopting a side line to eke out a livelihood, subscribe 
for magazines and buy books to keep his well of knowl- 
edge filled at all times, and be saved the humiliation of 
expecting and accepting donations. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire. I think that a minister would be justified in 
repudiating a congregation which treated him as an ob- 
ject of charity. He should insist upon an adequate salary 
and refuse gifts. 

Furthermore, I wish to see the Golden Age. To real- 
ize this hope means that the world will have to be con- 
verted. That requires money. The evangelization of 
the world can not be accomplished by haphazard and 
piffling financial methods. While the motives which ac- 
tuate guilds, aid societies, and other money-making orga- 
nizations of the Church are praiseworthy, the activities 
of these organizations seem trifling compared to what 
ought to be done. After all, these subsidary organiza- 
tions of the Church do not produce new wealth, but sim- 
ply draw upon the same source which supplies the general 
income of the Church. The only excuse for money-mak- 
ing organizations in the Church is to extract more money 
from the supporters of the Church than would be given 
voluntarily, and experience shows that the net result is 
loss rather than gain. Why should not the whole family 
-—husband, wife and children—contribute the entire 
amount available through the regular church envelope as 
an impressive feature of the service of worship? There’s 
something fine and elevating about that, which makes cof- 
fee parties, ice-cream socials, and bazaars dwindle into 
insignificance in comparison. 

Again, I desire that the Christian educational and 
charitable institutions shall have ample funds for carry- 
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ing on their indispensable functions—and this, too, with- 
out disturbing the finances of congregations and without 
interfering with the incomes of pastors from whose con- 
gregations funds are solicited. I am satisfied that our 
institutions will receive more money if congregations are 
shown how to conduct their financial affairs properly. In 
other words, the institutions will procure more and the 
congregations will find the raising of funds easier if the 
matter is put on a Scriptural and efficient basis. The 
more one thinks about the proposition, the more he is im- 
pressed with the complete reconciliation of reason with 
revelation in the philosophy of underwriting Christianity. 

Scientific farming makes two blades of grass grow 
where none grew before. Scientific church financing will 
make two dollars grow where one graced the offering 
plate before. The solution of the whole problem is 
deeper conviction and the application of a rational sys- 
tem. 

Midland College, 

Fremont, Nebraska. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
EPOCHS IN RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 
BY PROFESSOR T. BRUCE BIRCH, PH.D. 


Paul asserts that “it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe,” because, “the fool- 
ishness of God is wiser than men.” To the learned Greek, 
it seemed foolishness, but today there is realization that 
Paul was preaching most fundamentally scientific truths. 
Never was religion considered of such paramount im- 
portance and so popular, nor the Pauline gospel esteemed 
so scientific; never did such practices of the church, as 
are founded upon Biblical truths, seem to be so in accord 
with scientific conclusions; never in the past could the 
Christian preacher proclaim the gospel with greater 
Pauline assurance of its validity, power and results than 
today. 

And a study of some of the epochs of religious training 
presents sufficient reasons why a Lutheran pastor should 
preach positively and earnestly the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, as it is contained in our Lutheran creeds, and ex- 
pressed by the practices of the church. 

I shall attack the subject from the Pauline biological 
conception of the church as a living organism, divinely 
created, capable of adjusting itself to changing situa- 
tions, and not as an organization whose being is man 
created. 

I believe that the church as a living force can adjust 
itself most perfectly to man who is a living organism, 
which manifests certain epochal periods of growth, physi- 
cal, mental, moral and spiritual. As nature seems to 
have made great advancement in periodic fashion so we 
believe that the “soul reaches in its advance from in- 
fancy to maturity places of unusual activity, brief sea- 
sons” in which it manifests incipient interests, pushes 
out in new directions, becomes more manifold in its func- 
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tions and attains a broader, richer and deeper life.” 
During these nascent stages the soul is capable of re- 
ceiving, assimilating and accomplishing more in a definite 
way or ways than is possible at other times. During 
these times of nascency, the soul is ripe to receive im- 
pressions peculiar to the stage, and to react advantage- 
ously. “These prophetic stages have been too much ne- 
glected” by some pastors “in religious instruction and 
training of children and youth.” 

I cannot help but believe that the living church of 
Christ is able and has been divinely led to formul.te 
agencies and modes which enable it to adjust itself to 
periodic changes in the religious life of the living organ- 
ism, man, and that the Bible discloses these agencies and 
the nature of man indicates the modes and times of best 
adjustment of the saving grace of God to the fallen nature 
of man. 

I. Truths Associated with Infant Baptism. 

“All man-made schemes of improving human life” “by 
reversing it, or counteracting it” are based upon some 
peculiar notion of man’s original nature. 

A. One theory maintains that “original nature is al- 
ways right,” and the “Nature is Right” doctrine advo- 
cates that “a child should be trained up in the way that 
the inner impulse of development leads him to go;” there- 
fore it should be the aim of human efforts to “let the 
inner forces of development do their perfect work,” and 
“to seek to aid rather than to thwart nature.” 

B. A second theory maintains that the “original na- 
ture is essentially wrong and untrustworthy ;” and there 
is no good thing in man, although “made in the image 
of God.” 

C. A third theory, which is now dominating present 
psychological thought, maintains “that original nature 
includes tendencies that are good,” as mother love; 
“tendencies that could be used for good,” as curiosity; 
“‘and tendencies that had best be abolished,” as cruelty. 

Thorndike says: “The original tendencies of man have 
not been right, are not right, and probably never will be 
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right. By them alone few of the best wants in human 
life would have been felt, and fewer still satisfied.” 

“The behaviour in man in religion as in every other 
phase of life is rooted in his unlearned original equipment 
of reflexes, instincts and inborn capacities ;” and “human 
welfare requires that some original tendencies be cher- 
ished, that some be redirected or modified, and that others 
be eliminated outright.” According to this third view, 
modern Psychology insists that the remaking and devel- 
opment of a child involves: 

(a) “A situation, or state of affairs influencing the 
child.” 

(o} “A response or state of affairs in the child.” 

(c) “A connection or bond between situation and 
response, whereby the latter becomes the result of the 
former.” 

“It is a general law that, other things being equal, the 
response to any situation will be that which is by original 
nature connected with that situation or with some situa- 
tion like it.” 

Realizing man’s utter inability to thwart Inner tenden- 
cies, and his entire dependence upon the creation of an 
external situation, or state of affairs, the sacrament of 
Baptism was divinely ordained, and became the first con- 
scious effort to create once for all a situation for each in- 
dividual, which shall in an immediate and potential man- 
ner provide a way by which an external influence shall 
induce such a response of the individual as will result in 
the establishment of an internal state of affairs which 
shall produce the development of a “regenerating and 
renovating” force, antagonistic to the inherent evil pro- 
pensities of the child, and to other external situations 
which would influence the child to indulge its worse self. 

Tn the Sacrament of Initiation, an outward situation, or 
state of affairs is provided, and an inward response, or 
state of affairs is sought, and a connection of the two is 
so effected as a result of the influence of the former upon 
the latter, that, in accordance with its character and 
power, it provides an “introduction into the new life that 
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comes from the revelation of God, as Father, son and 
Holy Ghost, which becomes a never-failing fountain of 
encouragement, consolation and spiritual strength.” 
It is, “the real covenant of grace which God made with us 
once and forever, and which is always in force upon the 
conditions then unalterably fixed.” 

The external situation is provided within two spheres 
and by the employment of two media: the sensible and 
the supersensible. 

1. In the sensible sphere, intangible influences are 
communicated directly or indirectly through sensible 
media. 

(1) Water, the most common symbol of the cleans- 
ing function, of the washing of regeneration. 

(2) The words of institution, which reveal the pro- 
mise of God. 

B. The changing, or accidental, but not indifferent 
media: 

If the faith of the infant is “nothing more than an atti- 
tude of heart and mind towards God, which, with grow- 
ing intelligence, is to grasp one promise and revealed fact 
after another”; if “the efficacy of Baptism, consisting in 
the word of promise which it communicates, is re- 
applied with every remembrance of baptism;” if “the 
most important matter is not that in infancy our hearts 
by God’s grace were endowed with a faint spark of 
spiritual life, but that the word and promise brought us 
then are offered us anew every day of our lives through 
the covenant of God then made with us;” then there is 
great need that some other most important contributing 
factors constitute a part of the situation to which the 
child reacts. 

(1) There must be a conscientious, God-fearing pas- 
tor, who realizes his responsibility after the formal acts 
associated with Baptism are completed, for he must be 
constantly reminding, the child in later, more intelligent 
life, of the covenant God made with him, which is never 
broken on God’s part. 

(2) Only devout parents, relatives, or friends, as 
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sponsors, who realize their responsibilities while coming 
in constant contact with the child, should constitute a 
part of the situation, ever reminding the child that the 
word and promise brought in baptism are offered anew 
every day of its life through the covenant God then made 
with it. 

Since God indirectly manifests himself through such 
personalities, pastor and sponsors by their presence, ex- 
ample and precept should constitute a continuously help- 
ful portion of the situation of which the formal acts of 
the Sacrament of Baptism are but a part. They 
should constantly reflect before the eyes of the child the 
Person of Jesus Christ, remembering that if precept and 
example disagree, the child will follow the concrete, ex- 
ample, rather than the abstract, precept. 

Modern Psychology makes clear the four-fold way in 
which this part of the situation chiefly exerts its influence 
upon the child. 

(a) By observation, the tendency of the mind to 
watch, and note the words and actions of others. 

(b) By imitation, the tendency of the mind to repeat 
the words and acts of others. At first the child may un- 
consciously and then consciously repeat what he has so 
curiously observed. 

(c) By suggestion, the tendency of the mind to ac- 
cept, believe in, express, repeat ideas, or deeds of others. 
The credulous faith of the child makes it most suggest- 
ible, and woe to him who becomes thereby a stumbling- 
block to the child in covenant relation to God. 

(d) By the formation of brain habits. As a result 
of the interplay of these three tendencies of the mind, 
ways of thinking, points of view, are established. All 
things are so estimated in accordance with these points 
of view that brain habits, and mental habits are uncon- 
sciously formed. These habits may lead the child to 
view and to select all stimuli from certain fixed points 
of view, and thus build up a character, consistent with 
the character of Jesus. Hence, destiny (which is the 
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harvest of character) may be made the product of ac- 
quired brain habits more than of heredity. 

In view of these facts, sponsors should realize the ne- 
cessity of providing a morally good environment in which 
to rear the child; for, in a measure, no child is “left un- 
changed by even the very least of the environmental 
powers that act upon him.” If “the product of environ- 
ment is always a result of two variables, it and man’s 
nature,” the child may select a part of his environment 
and a portion may be selected for the child, and thus or- 
iginal nature may be greatly changed, and the character 
of the child “may be moulded directly against nature’ by 
the establishment of correct, helpful thoughts, ways of 
thinking, habits, customs and ideals. 

Thorndike concludes that “the channels in which hu- 
man energy shall proceed, the specific intellectual and 
moral activities that shall profit by human capacities, are 
less determined by inborn traits than we thought,” and 
that “morality is more susceptible than intellect to en- 
vironmental influence. Moral traits are more often mat- 
ters of direction of capacities and the creation of desires 
and aversions.” The one thing needful then is “to estab- 
lish those particular connections with ideas which we call 
knowledge and those particular connections with acts 
which are called habits.” 

2. The supersensible media. 

A belief in the super-natural communication of power 
in and after Baptism is quite consistent with a view 
which is much older than modern civilization, but which 
fits in most “acceptably with modern scientific Psychol- 
ogy.” It represents the Lutheran conception of a proper 
balance between the super-natural, or mystic element of 
the Neo-Platonists, and the rational element of the 
Scholastics. It involves a belief in the substantial exist- 
ence of God and of the human soul, and the possibility of 
mystic communication between the two. 

Hume’s attempt to account for all experience in terms 
of bare consciousness, its processes and its contents, has 
lost its force. Dunlap explicitly states that “there is no 
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such thing as impersonal experience; that “experience 
of any content intrinsically implies something experienc- 
ing that content,” a real Ego, the substantial I, the pure 
subject. He further adds: “Modern psychology is truly 
said to be psychology without a soul, but if the transcen- 
dental point of reference or subject is what is meant by 
the term soul, psychology not only does not deny the soul, 
but positively affirms it.” 

J. M. Lindsay says: “The soul, in the highest spiritual 
sense, may be difficult to define, or may, completely elude 
or transcend definition; but its distinctive power, place, 
and working can be clearly realized and acted upon.” 
“Certainly the essence of mind—in the broad sense al- 
ready indicated—, or soul, is no more inscrutable than, in 
the same sort of inquiry, is matter.” “The soul—seat of 
cognitive faculty—is no doubt, far superior to the flesh, 
but there is, to a spiritual psychology, a higher master 
within us, to which even the soul is subject.” The psy- 
chical nature in its widest reaches marks the life of the 
soul, organ of science and philosophy; but the spirit is 
marked by that highest of faculties known as God-con- 
sciousness. It is in the life of the spirit or Divine 
pneuma, that we have the true presence-chamber of the 
God who has His tabernacle with men. For in this 
pneuma, or the principle of the new life, must be found 
the psychological organ for spiritual intercourse with 
God. “It, the spirit or pneuma, is then the inner of the 
soul, as the soul, as the soul is, so to speak, the outer of 
the Spirit.” 

Just as the body is the physical organ through which 
the soul reacts to the world of nature, so the spirit is that 
psychical organ by means of which the soul reacts to the 
world of God. This “cognitive spiritual mind, or subject, 
is receptive of spiritual truth according to its own cate- 
gories and laws. Such truth, as object, manifests it- 
self to the spiritual perception, and in the spiritual con- 
sciousness of the subject.” Such spiritual insight is su- 
perior to intellectual insight, and only the spiritually il- 
Iumined can discern truths deeper and vaster than in- 
tellectual truth. “This activity of the highest spiritual 
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sphere is in perfect keeping with the teachings of what 
is today termed functional psychology,” and “is seen in 
the commerce of the finite soul with the Infinite Life, a 
spiritual commerce direct and immediate, in which the 
soul shows an indefinite capacity for reception of the 
Divine.” 

This conception of a spiritual commerce of the soul 
may be helpful in respect of our relation to mystical ex- 
perience. Dunlap says: “The mystic experience is not 
at all the acquirement of the ordinary form of knowledge 
in a mysterious way; it is an extraordinary form of 
knowledge, which is the result of the direct contact of the 
soul with ultimate reality, the unification of the soul with 
God, without accepting an identification, in which all 
differences have disappeared.” 

Such modern views serve to impress upon us the pos- 
sibility of God’s special and supersensible communication 
of His grace to the infant through its organ of communi- 
cation with God, the spirit, when the infant, in accord- 
ance with God’s command, in the sacrament of Baptism, 
is placed in a relation most favorable to the communica- 
tion of God’s grace to the child according. to the covenant 
God makes with it; and that God now pledges Himself 
to establish through the spiritual nature of the child a 
more perfect means of reaction of the child to Him, His 
grace, His power. 

Some most significant thoughts associated with Bap- 
tism should profoundly impress us: 

(a) First, the belief that in the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism there is arranged a situation in which sensible and 
super-sensible stimuli blend in their appeal to the mind 
or soul; the sensible through the body, the organ of the 
mind or soul by means of which it reacts to the messages 
offered by the world of nature and of man, and the 
supersensible through the spirit, the organ of the mind 
or soul for reactions to the truths of the heavenly world. 

(b) Second, the belief that the Sacrament of Baptism 
is but the beginning of a life-long situation, which God, 
on His part, has pledged Himself to so maintain that all 
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through the subsequent life of the baptized the sensible 
means of commerce with Him shall be best maintained 
according to the capacity and ability of the subject. 

(c) Third, the need of sponsors and baptized who 
maintain their part of the covenant by providing and 
maintaining a situation which would call forth a proper 
response on the part of the baptized. That if such state- 
ments are factual, the earlier such a relation between the 
baptized and God is established the greater the benefits, 
for reactions to a situation favorable to growth in grace, 
and in Godliness would prevent the creation of other 
situations harmful to the respondent; therefore, the place 
and function of infant baptism is God’s plan to redeem 
corrupt original nature. 

II. The Period of Catechetical Instruction. 

In view of the former statements our attention should 
be called to catechization as constituting a special part of 
the Lutheran plan to assist in the maintainance of a con- 
tinuously helpful situation, begun with the Sacrament of 
Baptism. 

A. The Time to Begin Catechization. 

The time to present the systematized summary of 
Christian faith as found in Luther’s Smaller Catechism 
depends upon certain manifestations of psychical, moral, 
and religious development. A seriously continued effort 
to present such truths as are contained in the Catechism 
should await the following conditions, all of which may 
reasonably be expected to obtain about the age of eight 
to twelve years. 

(1). Moral Accountability. 

Proper moral instruction and training in the home, in 
the Bible School, and in society at large must precede 
catechetical instruction; for the child in its early years is 
neither moral nor immoral; it is unmoral. 

The innate, modifiable moral nature develops slowly 
until morality, which is “the volition of the individual in 
the presence of right or wrong,” expresses itself in a con- 
science which is rationally able to distinguish between 
right and wrong, is sensitive to right ideas, recognizes its 
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moral responsibility, and establishes a proper perspective 
estimate of actions. The child must have developed a 
“sense of the righteousness of the principles upon which 
he acts.” 

(2). Clarifying Religious Conceptions. 

The religious nature is innate, but the child’s religious 
conceptions are crude and undeveloped. His religion 
may pass successively through the animistic, anthropo- 
morphic, fetishistic, mythical, polytheistic, ethical and 
deeply spiritual stages. 

Before catechization, by means of previous religious 
instruction, the child should have passed through all the 
early crude religious periods and have obtained a neces- 
sary conception of God and His truths, for “religion is 
primarily what a man is, what he feels, in the presence 
of the Supreme Person, and then what he thinks and does 
in consequence of such feeling.” 

(3) A Somewhat Disciplined Imagination. 

The exuberant, or luxurious imagination of the child 
impells him to make many untruthful statements, for the 
imaginative power develops early, and dominates the 
thinking of the child until there is developed a rational 
ability to differentiate between the true and the false, and 
conscience imposes upon the child the duty and necessity 
for truth-telling. When the imagination is disciplined 
by the perception of right ideas, then morality develops 
and conscience becomes more reliable; and the teaching 
of truth as systematized in the Catechism fortifies the 
child against the prevalent casuistry of the period, and 
prepares him for the more responsible activities of a 
larger life. 

(4). Moral Reflex Centers. 

The ten commandments constitute the best racial ap- 
perceptive centers around which to associate moral 
truths; and around such commandments as have large 
play in early life should be built up moral reflex centers, 
which will enable the child in later life to react auto- 
matically in most trying situations. 

Because of the presence of the instinct for self-pre- 
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servation and the acquisitive instinct, the natural child 
may take whatever assists him to take care of himself; 
and unless the law says “Thou shalt not steal” and 
around that statement, as a rallying center, there is built 
up an apperceptive mass of ideas treating of stealing, the 
child will develop into a thief. Therefore there must be 
implanted a mass of ideas associated with thieving so 
that, when there appears the idea of taking anything im- 
properly, that mass of ideas, as though a moral reflex 
center, will prevent the expression of the improper idea 
in the act of thieving. 

Similar moral reflex centers must early be built up 
around the commandments: Thou shalt not lie; Thou 
shalt not kill; Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain, ete. 

Some of the moral reflex centers must be firmly estab- 
lished before six years of age, and some hold that a purer 
moral life must be in evidence before twelve, for it is ob- 
tained later only at great cost. Hence the need of this 
careful moral and religious training. It may be too late 
if such apperceptive masses are not established until the 
period of the catechumen. Such experiences should be 
possessed by the child and should constitute the knowl- 
edge which the catechist can employ as interpretative of 
the Catechism. 

(5) The Period of Specific Habits. 

The catechetical period should correspond also to the 
period between eight and twelve years of age which is 
the time of incessant physical activity and of correspond- 
ing mental stimulation, when not only specific physical 
and mental habits are most easily formed, but also 
specific moral habits of honesty, truthfulness, etc., may 
be established. 

(6) Active Attention. 

The catechetical period also corresponds with the first 
period when the child most easily and with least expendi- 
ture of energy turns from passive attention, or the fol- 
lowing of his own natural interest, to active attention, 
when he puts forth effort to maintain sustained atten- 
tion, such as is necessary for a stuy of the catechism. 
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(7) Rote Memory. 

Also during this period of excess energy, and of ac- 
tive attention, rote memory may contribute its largest 
gift, and may be employed with the minimum expendi- 
ture of mental energy; hence the ability to implant in the 
mind so many divine truths, which lay a foundation for a 
clear understanding of and faith in the great doctrines of 
the Bible. Such memorized truths are not only service- 
able for the work of the catechetical class, but for sub- 
sequent years. Now above all is the time when many 
truths can be most readily sown, which shall produce a 
fruitful harvest in later years, when leisure moments and 
reflection come and the Holy Spirit illumines the truth 
indelibly implanted during this period. Many persons 
have insisted that the children learn by rote tne state- 
ments in the catechism, but do not understand their 
meaning. Even if that were true, we would not say that 
the great work of fixing such vitalizing statements in the 
mind was not worth-while, for much necessary work has 
been done. Is it useless for the average child of three 
years of age to have been able to use from 1600 to 2200 
words, only of about 1-5 of which he knows the meaning? 
Certainly not, for the hard work of forming all those 
auditory and kinaesthetic images is done in preparation 
for a future use. So that even upon this basis, truths 
fixed in the mind, although not fully understood, are 
there for present and future use. 

I am glad to note a revival of memorization of the 
catechism, especially on the part of adults, and I know of 
no more fruitful study for the prayer meeting that that 
of the catechism, when the study is directed by one fully 
acquainted with it and thoroughly interested in the pre- 
sentation of its truths. 

(8) Abstract Thinking and Symbolizing Ability. 

Modern psychology has recently sounded a note most 
important to Lutheran catechetists; that the child from 
eight to twelve years of age understands the meaning of 
the subject matter presented much better than was for- 
merly believed. 
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There is now great stress put upon the fact that this 
is the period when the child turns from thinking in terms 
of precepts to concepts, from objects to symbols, which 
represent concrete realities, and is profoundly interested 
in the meaning of things, selects the significant elements 
in a statement, and now forms the conceptional attitude, 
all of which elements are essential for understanding and 
reasoning. In the book, “The Reasoning Ability of 
Children” Bonser makes the following remarkable state- 
ments as to the increase in reasoning ability of children 
from ten years to twelve years of age. These conclusions 
are based upon six differing kinds of tests. 

Boys Girls 
I. The increase in Math. Judgment from 10 to 12: 
93.10 128.16 
II. The increase in Controlled Ass’n from 10 to 12: 
21.138 19.30 
III. The increase in Controlled Ass’n from 10 to 12: 
48.14 26.97 
IV. The increase in Selective Judg’t from 10 to 12: 
777.86 1045.02 
V. The increase in Selective Judg’t from 10 to 12: 
382.75 421.62 
VI. The increase in Lit. Interpretation from 10 to 12: 
338.77 246.15 
Boys reach maximum median ability from 11 to 12, and 
they decline from 12 to 13 till reasoning ability is less 
than from 10 to 11. Girls’ maximum median ability is 
from 12 to 13. 

From these well attested and verified results, it can 
easily be seen that just when rote memory is doing its 
best work, then is just the time of most remarkable 
growth in ability to understand the meanings of words 
and statements, to judge the significant elements, to in- 
troduce elementary classification and economy into men- 
tal life. During this time, the work of the catechumen 
is of most vital import, for it not only provides food and 
exercise for this developing logical faculty, but it assists 
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in the solving of some of the most vital questions con- 
cerning the profound problems of life. 

There is one phase of all this work of which Lutheran 
pastors sometimes fail to take advantage. While plant- 
ing the truth, the pastor must observe the emotional re- 
actions, the attitude of the mind of the catechumen to- 
wards the truth. The same truth may be sown, but each 
child may react emotionally in a different way, for emo- 
tional reactions indicate the subjective states of mind, 
and show the most individualistic tendencies. A pastor 
can not depend upon the general instruction of a class 
to bring the desired emotional reactions. He must watch 
how each child reacts and especially must he interview 
each individually in order to be sure as to the emotional 
reaction or the attitude of the mind to the truth. A fail- 
ure to do this constitutes the greatest sin of omission a 
pastor can commit in his catechetical work. The inter- 
view should include a prayer in private with the cate- 
chumen, for the youth is profoundly interested in private 
prayer at this time. The interview should constitute a re- 
ligious situation which could never be forgotten by the 
child, a situation which he will ever see before his mind’s 
eye, as though upon a screen, when he seeks to enter an 
improper place, or to do that which is inconsistent with 
the baptismal vow, his catechetical training, and the later 
confirmation obligations. 

III. The third great period for the creation of a 
proper religious situation is that of Confirmation, which 
plays a most important function in religious development. 

The importance of this situation can be seen from a 
brief statement of some of the characteristics of the nor- 
mal child of the period, from about twelve to sixteen 
years of age. 

A. There is a phenomenal physical change at this 
time, accompanied with lessening physical energy and 
activity, which accounts for the awkardness and lassi- 
tude of the period; which condition often gives rise to a 
wrong interpretation of the moral and religious disposi- 
tion of the youth of this period. 
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B. A profound mental metamorphosis also occurs, 
which is no less striking to the keen observer. In the fe- 
male it is more like a revolution; in the male it is an 
evolution. The girls are now superior mentally to the 
boys. 

The imagination also leads to the building of air- 
castles, and to the creation of wierd plans and purposes. 
Although passive attention leads youth to indulge many 
and varied intervals, yet there is a developing tendency 
to choose ideas and pursue such earnestly and persist- 
ently, as ideals. 

The logical faculty and the critical attitude develop 
and show themselves in the desire to argue more for the 
sake of arguing than for the sake of truth. 

The spirit of independence, particularly in religious 
affairs, now characterizes youth. 

This attitude may be summed up by the word, dare; 
for youth has not been saddened nor disillusioned by ex- 
perience. 

C. Many instincts are now indulged and the activities 
of youth are largely directed by the interplay of the sex, 
social, secretive, mating, wandering, teasing, fighting, 
adornment, constructive, acquisitive, and other instincts. 

D. The moral nature may indulge many moral per- 
versions, for the moral sense, undirected, though more 
acute in girls than in boys, does not make nice distinc- 
tions in relation to right and wrong. The normal youth 
is now a casuist, and conduct may be decidedly inferior to 
that of the previous period, and it is well if a good, 
healthy, moral and religious life is carried over from the 
former stage. 

E. Because of the tremendous physical and mental 
upheaval during the period of physical lassitude and les- 
sened mental virility, the emotional nature now takes pre- 
cedure over the intellectual; and the mind has time and 
inclination to reflect upon and assume decided attitudes 
towards its content. New impulses, desires, emotions, 
and passions in a mad riot come into being and produce a 
wild confusion. Lacking physical, mental and moral 
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poise, the equilibrium of the entire organism is distribu- 
ted and many and radical may be the dispositional 
changes. A prey to conditions which are little under- 
stood and over which he has little or no control, youth 
is swayed more by his emotional attitudes toward the con- 
tent of mind, which now becomes more introspectively 
observant of subject matter, now or previously obtained. 
The intellect is now unconsciously realizing its own “in- 
ability to control and utilize the force that is developing 
and springing up within,” and the soul finds difficulty to 
express properly the feelings. 

Because of the need to furnish an outlet to this over- 
flowing life of feeling, which seeks expression, youth de- 
velops a religious dependence upon the Supreme Being, 
for “religion is (now) the expression of the feelings in 
the presence of the divine,” and now appears the up- 
ward rise of the curve of religious awakening and of re- 
ligious response. Now, only appropriate emotional fer- 
vor must be awakened and re-enforced by being drawn 
off into right channels, and into righteous volitional ac- 
tivities by right and efficacious methods and forms of 
worship. 

Understanding the racial needs of this transition 
period as portrayed in the highly spectacular and sym- 
bolical ceremonies of the primitive rites of initiation, 
and knowing full well that a sufficiently varied, elaborate, 
and enriched ritual is in accord with the real nature of 
things, we realize the importance of this stage of devel- 
opment and the need to provide properly and adequately 
for the utilization of this extra power, which means nor- 
mal development in religious life, and proper place for 
its expression. 

Our church has provided a most satisfactory religious 
situation for this most critical period of life, the rite of 
confirmation, which supplies all the essential conditions 
and a mode of induction into the church. This rite affords 
the opportunity to drain off the emotional fervor of the 
period into a voluntary decision to recommit oneself by a 
thoroughly comprehending assumption of the covenant 
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vows made by sponsors in Baptism. It furnishes the ex- 
cess of feeling and the tendency to engage in the formal 
the very means which may be utilized with advantage to 
the individual. It provides outlets for the motor, men- 
tal, moral and a proper realization of the unusual emo- 
tional power of early adolescents. 

This objective and ceremonial appeal to a certain char- 
acteristic, power or tendency of the individual offers a 
sufficient means through which the individual is able to 
give full emphasis to the deepening, changing and in- 
creasing life within, and provides outlets for energies of 
soul and body that are perfectly normal and beneficial in 
development. “Powers for good may (unconsciously) 
enter the soul through the instrumentality of the symboli- 
cal elements of the ritual; for while these forces do not 
seem to reach consciousness, they do their silent, yet cer- 
tain work.” 

The rite of Confirmation satisfies the appeal to the 
sensible, the formal, the showy, the spectacular; but, al- 
though a ritualistic ceremony is necessary, {t must be 
carefully provided and properly administered ; neither too 
long nor too brief. 

There is “no doubt that the instinct for the symbolical 
and the ritualistic is strong at puberty and that the whole 
nature demands it, needs it, and must have it.” 

The ritualistic and the symbolic provide that outward 
means of physical expression of thoughts and feelings of 
the soul during worship, and thus relieve and assist the 
soul during service and afford a means for the expression 
of thoughts and feelings without disturbing the move- 
ments of the soul. 

“Some churches have pared off too much of the Roman 
formalities and have organized worship too much from 
the standpoint of the taste and needs of the adult rather 
than according to the conditions and needs of the child- 
ren,” but there has been a strong reaction in other de- 
nominations towards the observance of religious cere- 
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monial rites and festal days, for they have psychologically 
discerned the intimate relation between the religious re- 
sponse and spiritual uplift of the individual in reaction 
to religious situations which provide symbolism expres- 
sive of and congruous to the truths to be inculcate !. 
Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
(The January Quarterlies). 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Dr. Robert M. Kerr of the Xenia Theological Seminary 
prefaces a defense of the study of Systematic Theology 
as follows. We quote from the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“What is the use of Systematic Theology? It is true 
that for ages it has held a prominent place in the course 
of study preparatory to the ministry, and it has been re- 
vered by not a few as the “Queen of Sciences.” But the 
times are impatient of tradition. There is an insistent 
clamor for freedom and progress. The test of utility is 
being applied in educational circles; everything is 
brought under critical scrutiny and asked to justify itself 
at the bar of practical reason. Young men are not in- 
frequently advised upon their installation, “Now, forget 
your theology.” And not only slurring, but even con- 
temptuous, remarks are made about theology, as though, 
during Seminary days, it were to be endured as a sort of 
mental gymnastic, but after this period of apprenticeship, 
treated as intellectual junk. The theology of some men, 
indeed, may not be worth holding fast, but this is not 
necessarily true of all men’s theology. Theology is one 
of the staples of religious study; it is indispensable to 
the religion of a mature mind. There are certain basic 
needs which guarantee that, whatever changes may be 
made in Seminary curricula and even in theological 
formulae, theology, as the scientific study of the doctrines 
of revealed religion, will remain with us. We are not 
afraid of the utility test, but we insist on defining utility 
in spiritual terms.” 
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A PLAN TO ACHIEVE AND PRESERVE PEACE. 


The following summary of an article on the above sub- 
ject in the Christian Union Quarterly by Prof. R. L. 
Greene, of Notre Dame, Ind., is unique. The substance 
is that war is a commercial affair and that “delivery 
charges” are the point of offense. 

“Justice is the only secure foundation for peace. World 
peace, therefore, can be attained only by establishing 
justice between nations in their economic relations with 
each other. Unfortunately, justice in these relations is 
precluded to-day by a fault in our mechanism of distri- 
bution; namely, charging more for the delivery of pro- 
ducts than the first cost of those products—a procedure 
which leaves a big margin of gain to arouse cupidity and - 
strife. War, in the final analysis, is but a struggle aris- 
ing from conflicting commercial interests, attractive de- 
livery charges being the unrighteous prize which arrays 
nation against nation in mortal conflict. 

Obviously, the simplest way to abolish war would be 
to remove the thing that causes war from the field of 
commerce; namely, attractive delivery charges. This 
objective could be reached by adopting a new and better 
method of performing commercial work, i. e., getting 
products from the producer to the consumer and furnish- 
ing this service on a cost basis like the mail delivery. 
With this aim in view the United States could establish a 
scientific system of distribution by creating and operat- 
ing a national clearing house for human wants and sup- 
plies, which would carry all products from the point of 
production direct to the consumer, and fix the charges 
just high enough to cover the actual cost of the service. 
In this way the root cause of war would be eradicated 
from the field of commerce. 

The United States could take its place and do its share 
toward preserving World Peace by inviting and urging 
other nations to organize and mobilize their delivery fa- 
cilities in the same way. The final step in this pro- 
gramme would be an international clearing house to pro- 
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vide a channel through which all products would flow 
from one country to another on a cost basis. With de- 
livery charges fixed at cost throughout the world, the 
motive for war would be destroyed, the unrighteous prize 
which arrays nation against nation in mortal combat 
having been removed. Justice being established between 
nations in their economic relations with each other, per- 
manent peace would ensue.” 


A NEW CHINESE CHURCH. 


“The Chinese Church of Five Religions” is the subject 
of an article in the Journal of Religion by Lewis Hodous 
of Hartford. This new church is an attempt to adjust 
their old religions to a new age. The following para- 
graph reveals its intrinsic character. 

“The place of the planchette is very important. It is 
regarded as the instrument through which revelations 
are received from the great Father and also from the 
founders of the great religions. In fact messages have 
been received from many famous men. Aristotle, Plato, 
Lincoln, Verbiest, and numerous others have contributed 
to the authority of the Tao Yuan. Not only messages, 
but rough pictures of these men are drawn by the plan- 
chette. Pictures are also secured by pointing the camera 
at a black cloth, or simply into the air. If properly de- 
veloped there will appear the picture of an immortal, or 
a saint of the past. The planchette also reveals matters 
of immediate concern and recipes for various diseases. 
Sometimes there are messages without the intervention 
of human hands. In this case the brush is suspended 
from the ceiling and the characters are written on paper. 
The planchette and its remarkable messages supply the 
sense of a mysterious higher power which is so necessary 
in the early stages of a popular religious movement.” 


THE BACKGROUND OF DANIEL. 


Dr. R. D. Wilson, of Princeton Seminary defends the 
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authenticity and antiquity of the Book of Daniel with his 
usual acumen in the Princeton Theological Review. 

“Let us look at some of the alleged evidence that the 
background of Daniel is that of the second century B. C. 
Professor Cornill reasserts the old opinion that the fact 
that Daniel is said to have prayed three times a day with 
his face turned to Jerusalem shows that Daniel was writ- 
ten in the second century B. C. rather than the sixth. He 
gives no evidence in support of this assertion and for the 
very good reason that there is none to give. He says 
only that “all this would have been unintelligible at the 
time of the Babylonian exile,” a statement of the kind 
frequently indulged in by special pleaders of Professor 
Cornill’s school, but which has absolutely no value as 
evidence. How can we know that it was unintelligible? 
To pray three times a day is a very simple act. To pray 
with one’s face toward Jerusalem, the place of Jehovah’s 
residence, is another very simple act. Why could either 


of these acts be more intelligible in the second century 
B. C. than in the sixth? What is unintelligible is, that 
a German professor of the 20th century A. D. should 
make such an unfounded statement.” 


THE DECLINE OF THE SYNAGOGUE IN AMERICA. 


The following paragraph is taken from The Hebrew 
American (Vol. 4, 1st quarter). A great missionary 
field is to be found among the Hebrews in this country. 

“Under the freedom of American life, the synagogue 
continues to decline as a religious force among 3,600,000 
Jews. An article in a recent issue of the American 
Israelite contains the following observations of the situa- 
tion: “Literature issued by the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations asserts that there are 200,000 Jew- 
ish children in New York public schools. Only 50,000 of 
these are registered with Jewish schools. What becomes 
of the remaining 150,000? I am quoting from one of 
these union leaflets: ‘“‘There is said to be 1,000 syna- 
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gogues in the United States. The average seating ca- 
pacity is below 200. There cannot, therefore, be more 
than 200,000 synagogued Jews. What becomes of the 
rest, 2,800,000? There are from 10,000 to 15,000 Jewish 
men and women at the colleges and universities in the 
United States. These students will be educated men and 
women of the next generation. What efforts are being 
put forth to win these men and women for the cause?” 
About 1,000 Jewish communities in the small towns of 
the United States are on the list of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations as commuities without rabbis 
altogether.” 


HIGH CHURCH TENDENCIES IN GERMANY. 


In an article in the Hibbert Journal on “The Present 
State of Religious Life in Germany, “Prof. Heinrich Wei- 
nel of Jena, tells of the tendencies to Rome through high 
churchism with its aesthetic and mystical rites. 

“Strongest of all is the tendency which styles itself 
“High Church” in Germany also, and shows a certain 
affinity with the English movement of the same name. 
It certainly betrays a leaning to Catholicism, and its sec- 
ond president, a pastor in Saxony, has already gone over 
to Rome. It may prove significant for the whole move- 
ment that the highly-gifted, refined Berlin pastor, Rit- 
telmeyer, has thrown himself with great energy into 
similar efforts, and has founded for their promotion a 
quite new association (the “Christianity Society”) to- 
gether with a special journal. His development has been 
peculiar. One of the best representatives of liberalism 
in the Church, he was first of all captured by Rudolf 
Steiner for Anthroposophy. But while Steiner stands 
completely aloof from Religion proper, in spite of his 
metaphysic and Christology, Rittelmeyer had added to 
Theosophy the heart’s warm tones of faith and love. His 
main work now, however, is a new cultus, which shall 
entwine the whole of life with a garland of mystical sac- 
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ramental rites, and by the finest musical and aesthetic 
forms shall bring to our too sober Evangelical Church 
more immediacy and experience of God. There are al- 
ready, it is rumored, some thirty “priests”—the resump- 
tion of this ritual title is significant—actively engaged in 
the most different cities for the Christianity Society. 
Many of our young theologians are near this movement, 
or are already wholly init. A longing for mysticism and 
beautiful ritual worship pervades wide circles. It has 
even been attempted to introduce among us the “Sacra- 
ment of silence” from the Quakers’ meetings.” 





REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE 


ARTICLE VIII. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


BIBLE STORIES. 


Forgotten Stories. By Elmer Ellsworth Helms. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 12mo. Pp. 222. Price 
$1.50 net. 


There are eighteen of them, all drawn from that great- 
est story book in the world, the Bible. Most of them 
deal with some of the less familiar characters and inci- 
dents of the Bible, as may be inferred from such titles 
as “The Man With the Ax,” “Three Sisters,” “The Tale 
of Six Cities,” “Chenaniah the Chorister,” ete. But 
whether the subjects are familiar or unfamiliar the 
stories are so told in this book as to be filled with new in- 
terest and to teach a multitude of practical lessons. The 
chapters are not printed as sermons, but it is hard to 


believe that they were not used in the pulpit. At least 
this is certain, that they would furnish fine material for 
sermons, and especially for illustrative purposes. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PREACHING. 


Psychology and Preaching. By Charles S. Gardner, 
Professor of Homiletics and Sociology in the Southern 
Baptist Seminary, Louisville, Ky. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 12mo. Pp. 389. Price $1.50. 
This is a new edition of an excellent book first pub- 

lished in 1918. We gave an extended review of it in the 

QUARTERLY at that time, giving it high commendation. 

We have gone over it again and again since then, and 

have used it as a text-book with several classes tn the 

Seminary, always with increasing satisfaction. While 

it is intended especially for preachers, and should be 

especially helpful to them, it has much of value to offer 
to all public speakers, and indeed to all who are inter- 
ested in the many problems which are coming to the 
front these days because of the new emphasis being 
placed on the application of psychology to the under- 
standing of religious experience and life. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 


The Fourth “R”: the Forgotten Factor in Education. By 
Homer S. Bodley. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 12mo. Pp. 271. Price $1.75. 


Within recent years many writers and speakers have 
called attention to the perils to our American life and 
institutions which grow out of the neglect of the moral 
and religious element in our educational systems, espe- 
cially in our public schools. But no one heretofore has 
made so thorough a study of the subject, or given it such 
full and systematic treatment, as Mr. Bodley does in this 
fine volume. That people are interested in the subject 
and appreciate Mr. Bodley’s contribution to its discus- 
sion is evidenced in the fact that though this book was 
first published last year it has already reached a second 
edition. In the Preface the author tells us that the book 
had its inception in impressions received while attending 
a convention at Palo Alto and Stanford University Me- 
morial Church, California, in 1820. 

By the “Fourth R” the writer means Righteousness, 
er Right Relations. He uses this term rather than Reli- 
gion, probably because he thinks it more definite, and 
less likely to arouse antagonism and opposition. That 
he is not afraid of the term religion, is evident all 
through the discussion, and especially in the frequent 
quotations from the Biblical writers, and the fact that 
two entire chapters are made up of quotations from the 
Psalms referring to the Power and Majesty of God, and 
to his Loving-Kindness, and that another chapter, on the 
“Law of Right Relations,” finds that law in the teachings 
of Jesus concerning love to God and to our fellowmen. 

There are twenty-six chapters in all, arranged in seven 
Parts under the general titles, “The Material Universe,” 
“The Physical and Mental Life,” “The Sociological Life,” 
“Some Arts of Life,” “The General Purpose of Life,” 
“Quotations from the Psalms,” and “Psychology of the 
Fourth R.” In every chapter the aim seems to be to 
impress men with the wonderful wisdom and goodness 
of God, and with the appeal that this ought to make 
to them to live in accordance with His will and to glorify 
him. Such a book ought to do much towards hastening 
the time when the schools of this great country shall 
cease to be pagan, and even worse than pagan, because 
they do nothing to train the rising generations 1n either 
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the knowledge or the practice of common morality, to 
say nothing of religion. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


CHURCH ADMINISTRATION. 


The Minister and His Parish: A Discussion of Problems 
in Local Church Administration. By Henry Wilder 
Foote, Harvard Divinity School. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 12mo. Pp. 179. Price $1.75. 


This is a book especially for pastors, though the au- 
thor says in his preface that it “is intended as much for 
laymen who are engaged in the administration of the 
local Church they attend as it is for ministers, because 
the problems discussed concern both in almost equal de- 
gree.” This is no doubt true, and because it is true the 
suggestion made by the publishers is one to which many 
pastors might do well to take heed. They say in the ad- 
vertisemert that “the minister who will induce his 
‘Board’ to obtain copies of this volume and form them- 
selves into a group to study it thoroughly will find it has 
corrected a world of misunderstanding between them 
due at present to sheer ignorance on their part of their 
duties and obligations to him,” and, they might have 
added, of his obligations to them. There are fifteen 
chapters the headings of which will indicate how broad 
and inclusive the range of discussion is. They are: 
The Call and Settlement of the Minister; The Rights and 
Duties of the Minister; the Legal Organization of the 
Parish; The Working Organization of the Parish; The 
Parish Records; The House of Worship; The Parish- 
House; The Parsonage; the Church Finances; The Min- 
ister’s Salary and Fees; The Organist and Choir; Church 
Advertising; The Church and the Stranger; The Ethics 
of the Ministerial Profession; and the Liberty of the 
Pulpit. The positions taken and the advice given are 
eminently sound and practical, and it would require very 
few changes to make it entirely adaptable to our Lu- 
_ pastors and their congregations or church coun- 
cils. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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PASTORAL EXPERIENCES. 


In the Master’s Vineyard: Serious and Entertaining 
Sketches from the Life of a Lutheran Pastor. By 
Rev. A. F. Augustin. The Wartburg Publishing 
House, Chicago. 12mo. Pp. 183. 


This interesting little book was first published in Ger- 
man some years ago under a somewhat different title 
which might be translated as “Entertaining and Serious 
Pictures of the Life of a German American Pastor.” It 
proved so popular in German that a translation was 
called for. The writer was a pastor of the German Iowa 
Synod and labored among the German Lutherans who 
emigrated to this country some years ago from Russia 
because of the oppressive measures used against them 
by the government in violation of the pledges made to 
their fathers when they were induced to settle in Russia 
more than a century ago. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Junior Class Manual: A Scholar’s Text-book, for Study 
at Home, and Recitation and Explanation in Classes. 
By G. J. Muller. The United Lutheran Publication 
House, Philadelphia. 12ma. Pp. 127. 

In the Foreword we are told that this manual is in- 
tended to be used as a text-book in religious education 
for either week-day classes or summer school work. It 
is well adapted to such a use. It could also be used with 
advantage as a text-book for junior catechism classes to 
prepare them for the more thorough work of the con- 
firmation class. It contains about 70 pages of Bible 
stories from both the Old and the New Testaments; a 
list of the Books of the Bible; the text of Luther’s Small 
Catechism; fourteen Memory Psalms; nineteen Memory 
Hymns; a number of prayers suitable for children; a 
brief history of Martin Luther’s Life and Work; and 
some other helpful material, including a brief explana- 
tion of the different parts of “The Service.” The au- 
thor is a pastor in connection with the Synod of the 
Northwest. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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NATIVE STUDIES. 


What I Saw in My Garden: An Interpretation. By Oli- 
ver Stone Dean. The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chi- 
cago. 24mo. Pp. 46. 


In a very companionable and delightful way the au- 
thor of this booklet takes us into his garden and points 
out to us the moral and spiritual lessons which he finds 
in “Its Narrow Boundaries,” the “Preparation of the 
Soil,” “The Seed and the Sower,” “The Worm at the 
Root,” the “Weeds,” “The Weather,” etc. Dr. Cadman 
contributes a short but very appreciative Preface. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


Little Journeys in His Kingdom: For Beginners in 
Church History. By C. A. Wendell. Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 24mo. Pp. 168. 
Price 50 cents. 

An excellent little manual for children and members 
of the confirmation class. It treats the subject under 
three periods, the Early Period, the Middle Ages, and 
the Modern Period, with ten or twelve chapters in each 
section. At the close of each chapter there 1s a series 
of test questions for the review of the chapter, and also 
some suggestions for fuller study. There are also maps, 
and an Appendix which gives a list of the most import- 
ant dates in the Christian era, and tells how to pro- 
nounce the more difficult names. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


TRAVEL. 


In Palestine at the Empty Tomb. By E. E. Violette. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 12mo.. Pp. 
89. Price $1.25 net. © 
This is a sumptuous little book, the second of a series 

on Palestine by the same author. It is a charmingly 

told story of two companions, Tourist and Traveller, 
who spent an Easter season in Jerusalem, and visited 
the holy places and recalled the scer.2s and learned the 
lessons of which they speak so eloquently. As the title 
indicates, the evident purpose is to emphasize the fact of 
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the resurrection of Jesus and thereby to comfort the be- 
reaved and sorrowing. A beautifully colored frontis- 
piece shows the women at the empty tomb on the first 
Easter morn. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
WOMAN IN THE CHURCH. 


Woman Suffrage in the Church. An Opinion Rendered 
by W. H. T. Dau. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis. Pamphlet, 8vo. Pp. 16. Price 10 cents per 
copy. 

This is an English translation of a tract that has been 
in circulation in German for the past seven years or 
more. The author’s position is indicated by the follow- 
ing sentence from a brief “Prefatory Note”: “It is not 
conceivable to the writer that any concatenation of cir- 
cumstances can arise in the Church which really nulli- 
fies the Scriptural priciple that forbids woman’s rule 
over men.” The argument by which this position is 
maintained is interesting and forceful, and deserves most 
careful consideration, but it will hardly prove convinc- 
ing to either the men or the women in a majority of the 
churches of the present day. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


LUTHERAN UNIVERSITY. 


An American Lutheran University. By Charles H. 
Boyer, Chicago, Illinois. Printed for the author. 
Pamphlet, 8vo. Pp. 11. 


This pamphlet contains an address given by the au- 
thor at the Biennial Convention of the Lutheran Broth- 
erhood of America, held in Madison, Wisconsin, October 
3-5, 1923. It presents an earnest and forceful plea for 
the founding of a university in the United States under 
the control and fostering care of the Lutheran Church, 
and also offers some suggestion as to plans by which 
such a project might be financed. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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Songs of Mother. By Norman C. Schlichter. The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 16mo. Pp. 97. 
Price $1.50. 

Most of the eighty or more poems, or songs, contained 
in this booklet give some expression or appreciation of 
the faith and courage of motherhood. They are ar- 
ranged in three series under the titles: “Songs of 
Mother;” “Songs My Mother Taught Me;” and “My 
Mother’s Portrait.” We agree with the publishers that 
it will make an ideal gift book for mothers. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


LUTHERAN PIONEERS. 


Paths in the Wilderness: A Story of Lutheran Pioneers 
in Georgia. By C. E. Sparks. The United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia. 16mo. Pp. 171. 
This story was published originally in “Lutheran 


Young Folks” as a serial. It is now put into more per- 
manent form and will be read with interest and profit by 
young and old. Under the guise of fiction it gives a 
vivid account of the trials and hardships experienced by 
the Lutheran pioneers who laid the foundations of our 
church in the South. Many of the characters and inci- 
dents are historical. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


Church History for the People. By George Henry Tra- 
bert, D.D. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 
12mo. Pp. 470. Price $3.00. 


This is the third edition of this excellent work first 
published in 1897. As far as possible the facts and sta- 
tistics have been brought down to date. As indicated in 
the title it is intended for popular use, and is written in 
simple style. giving only the main facts from the birth 
of Christ on down to the present. An interesting fea- 
ture is the many cuts interspersed, especially of the men 
who played an important part in the development of the 
Church in the different ages and countries. The au- 
thor is one of our own Lutheran pastors who has had an 
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important part in the building up of the Lutheran 
Church in this country, especially in the Northwest. The 
book has a voluminous index making it easy to turn 
= to the discussion of any particular part or inci- 
ent. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Living Together: Studies in the Ministry of Reconcilia- 
tion. By Francis John McConnell. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. 12mo. Pp. 244. Price $1.75 net. 


This volume contains six lectures which were delivered 
by Bishop McConnell in April, 1923, at the University of 
Southern California, on the New Era Foundation. The 
first lecture is introductory, and deals with certain “Pre- 
suppositions” which must underlie all discussion of the 
problems involved in an effort at “Living Together,” on 
a more Christian basis and in a more Christian way. 
The other lectures deal with specific problems, such as 
“Is Church Unity Possible?” “The Church and Labor,” 
“Can Patriotism be Saved?” “Better Terms With Sci- 
ence.” “Christianity and Rising Tides of Color.” While 
we have found these discussions interesting, and in many 
parts suggestive and helpful, there is a lack of definite- 
ness about them that leaves the reader with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction at the close, a feeling that he has not got 
very far on, or received much light on the several prob- 
lems involved. Perhaps this is inevitable from the very na- 
ture of the problems considered, and from the nature of 
the times in which we are living. This whole genera- 
tion seems to be very much at sea, and very uncertain 
as to its course. The ordinary means of reckoning lati- 
tude and longitude seem to have failed us for the time 
being, and we are simply drifting. Possibly the teacher 
who helps us to see and realize this fact more clearly is 
doing us a better service than the man who offers us 
advice which we may find unsound in the end. Bishop 
McConnell presents the problems in a way that should 
at least make us feel the seriousness of them and the 
need of seeking some solution, and he makes some sug- 
gestions which ought to help us towards that solution. 
This makes the book worth while. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


Nineteenth Century Evolution and After. By Reverend 
Marshall Dawson. The Macmillan Company. 12mo. 
Pp. 145. Price $1.50. 


It is not easy to give a description of a book like this 
in a brief review. It must be read to be understood and 
appreciated. It is an effort along a somewhat novel 
line to bring about a reconciliation between science and 
religion. Especially is it an effort to reconcile the doc- 
trine of evolution with Christianity, or vice versa. It is 
not, however, the evolution of the nineteenth century 
with which the author hopes to affect this reconciliation. 
That he insists, was mechanistic, materialistic, and 
largely if not wholly atheistic. He also insists that it is 
now out of date and unscientific. A new and more 
scientific conception of evolution has developed, or is de- 
veloping, since the beginning of the twentieth century, 
and especially since the shock of the World War, which 
is entirely in harmony with the teaching of Jesus and St. 
Paul. This is the way he puts it in chapter III on “Bone- 
less Religion”: “The word ‘evolution’ was put into the 
vocabulary of the people by the science and the poetry of 
the Nineteenth Century..... Evolution is familiar to 
us as the name of a process. A process, however, is 
meaningless until it is linked to a purpose; and a pur- 
pose falters unless it is connected with some driving or 
drawing power..... The Twentieth Century 1s begin- 
ning to discover that evolution is a reversible process, 
and that if man is to survive he must deserve to survive. 
The crown of the evolutionary development is man’s 
God-consciousness, which was definitely gained by his 
many acceptances of crucifixion through faith in the 
promise of resurrections upon higher planes.... Read- 
ers may remember the slogan with which the advocates 
of boneless religion marched to temporary victory: ‘Back 
to Jesus; away from Paul! With new knowledge, it is 
now being more accurately said that the more the pres- 
ent generation does go back to Jesus, the closer it will 
get to St. Paul..... St. Paul compacted his systematic 
thinking upon human life and destiny into one short sen- 
tence. While this sentence was contrary to the popular 
Nineteenth Century understanding and evolution, it 
‘ nicks exactly with the Twentieth Century theory of evo- 
lution. It is made up of two balanced clauses. The 
first brings forcefully to our attention the retrogressive 
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tendency in human life; the second brings out, with 
equal or even greater force, the progressive possibility. 
The retrogressive tendency is recognized as inherent in 
our animal or natural heredity, while the progressive 
possibility is found in our relation to a new human type, 
or standard of perfection, which draws us from above. 
‘For as in Adam’ (that is ‘man’—the natural man) ‘all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.’ ” 

This will give a taste of both the process of reasoning 
and the style of expression which prevail throughout the 
eleven chapters of the book. Much of it is interesting 
and suggestive, but it makes us feel more and more that 
while science and religion may agree as to the truth, and 
may teach the same lessons, they approach them from 
different angles, and that it is not easy, therefore, for 
them to speak the same language or use the same termi- 
nology. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


RELIGION IN POETRY. 


The Spiritual Message of Modern English Poetry. By 
Arthur S. Hoyt. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 12mo. Pp. 290. Price $2.00. 


This is not a book to be read at a sitting. It is rather 
one to be picked up now and then, and again and again, 
to be loitered with, lingered over, meditated on, absorbed 
gradually and slowly. We have long been familiar with 
Dr. Hoyt’s books on various phases of the preacher’s 
work, and have enjoyed and been profited by them as by 
few others. It will be a new, though not entirely differ- 
ent, pleasure that awaits those who take up this fresh 
volume from the veteran teacher’s pen. And probably 
none will find more pleasure and profit in reading and 
studying it than the same preachers who have found in- 
struction in his other books. For he says most truly, 
“‘No men need poetry more than the teachers of religion. 
The highest truths of religion cannot be conceived with- 
out imagination, and they cannot be made realities to the 
common mind without its pictures of etherial hue. 
Imagination first declines, and when the vision splendid 
is lost, the sermon sinks to a wearisome and lifeless 
dogma.” 

In his brief “Foreword” Mr. Hoyt anticipates and 
forestalls the possible objection that some realists may 
offer to the very title of his book, claiming that poetry is 
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an end in itself and its own reason for being, and should 
not be expected to teach or to preach. His answer is 
that “as life is full of meaning, constant witness to the 
spirit’s striving after the Eternal, poetry as the most 
subtle and penetrative interpretation of life, must bring 
its testimony. Religion cannot express itself without 
poetry, and the noblest poetry has been religious.” 

There are twelve chapters, two of which are devoted 
to the study of Wordsworth, first as “The Poet of the 
Hills,” and then as “The Poet of Democracy.” Two 
chapters are given to Tennyson, the one discussing “The 
Man and the Poet,” and the other being a study of “In 
Memoriam: the Way of Faith.” There are two chapters 
on Browning also, one on his “Interpretation of Love,” 
and the other on his “Interpretation of the Incarnation.” 
Then there is a chapter on “Matthew Arnold, the Poet of 
the Questioning Spirit,” and three on the “Poets of 
Doubt and Denial,” the “Poets of the Dawn,” and the 
“Poets of the New Day.” The first chapter is on “Cre- 
ative Forces,” and the last on “The Poet and the 
Preacher.” 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


The Friendship Indispensable. By Charles Edward Jef- 


ferson. The Macmillan Company, New York. 16mo. 
Pp. 88. Proce 75 cents. 


Friendship between the United States and England is 
the “Friendship Indispensable,” of which Dr. Jefferson 
writes, and which he hopes to help to cement and per- 
petuate. As the minister of Broadway Tabernacle in 
New York City for the past twenty-five years, he knows 
his own country thoroughly. As an exchange preacher 
he supplied the pulpit of The City Temple in London for 
seven weeks in 1922. This, with addresses in many 
other cities in England, and the contacts with leaders of 
English thought enjoyed in connection therewith, gave 
him opportunity to study the English mind and heart at 
close quarters. Hence it is an informing and delightful 
book that he has given us, the reading of which on both 
sides of the Atlantic must help to develop a kindly feel- 
ing and maintain friendly relations between these two 
great English speaking peoples in whose hands lies, to 
so large an extent, the present peace and the future pros- 
perity of the whole world. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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PREACHING. 


The Dynamic Ministry. By Oscar L. Joseph. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 12mo. Pp. 169. Price 
$1.25 net. 


It would be hard to conceive of a true minister, espe- 
cially in these strenuous days, who would not want his 
ministry to be a dynamic one. In the five chapters of 
this stimulating volume the author gives us many valu- 
able suggestions for the realization of such a wish. The 
chapter titles are, “Thoughts for Transition Times,” 
“The Advancing Protestantism,” “The Distinctive Pul- 
pit,” “The Generous Pastorate,” and “The Opulent Wor- 
ship.” Several passages have been marked for quota- 
tion. It would be easy to find many that would be well 
worth quoting. We offer this one from the lecture on 
“The Distinctive Pulpit”: “What we most imperatively 
need is to recover the teaching function of the pulpit, 
for ‘teaching is the basis of all good preaching,’ as the 
means of enlightening and educating the private and 
public conscience. The teacher contemplated is not the 
dry-as-dust theologian or the self-absorbed pedant, with 
a dialect that necessitates the use of a dictionary in the 
pew. He is one who has experienced ‘the tenderness 
and healing power of truth’; who has mastered the 
wealth of ideas, new and old, that touch on the complex 
conditions of life; who has a feeling mind, a thinking 
heart, a moving outlook, a spirit at leisure, always 
hastening but never hurrying; who is so intellectually 
keen that he discriminates accurately, who is so emo- 
tionally sensitive that he sympathizes impartially, who 
is so spiritually alert that he produces faith creatively, 
who is so completely consecrated to Christ that his 
preaching is an assertion and a manifestation of the 
mind, the motive, the mercy, the majesty and the might 
of the Son of God, in whom dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” 

Each chapter is followed by a quite full and suggestive 
Bibliography for collateral reading. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


ETHICS. 


The Theory of Ethics. By Arthur K. Rogers. The 
Macmillan Company. 12mo. Pp. 197.. Price $1.50. 
This is an effoffrt to formulate a purely naturalistic 
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system of ethics, and the author has done an admirable 
piece of work along this line. But why should a man 
shut his eyes and stumble along in the dark when the 
sun is shining and he might see his way clearly if he 
would just open his eyes and use the light that is flood- 
ing his way? For anything that we find in this volume 
it might be concluded that the author had never so much 
as heard of the Bible or of the teaching of Jesus. 

The book contains nine chapters. The first three 
treat of “The Nature of Goodness,” “The Good and 
Pleasure,” and “Ethical Quality and the Ought.” These, 
according to the author, contain “the logical framework 
of the position which as a matter of theory,” he is de- 
fending, the essential features of which are “the concep- 
tion of value, and the naturalistic theory of duty as hav- 
ing its source in certain negative emotional restrictions 
on the positive life of desire.” The other chapters dis- 
cuss “The Objectivity of the Moral Judgment,” “Respon- 
sibility and Freedom,” “Principles in Ethics,” “The Ap- 
plication of Ethical Principles,” “The Virtues. The 
Summum Bonum,” and “Rights and Justice.” 

There are few formal definitions, and this makes it 
difficult to give any clear idea of the author’s positions 
within a narrow compass. “Goodness is no specific 
quality inherent in an objective, but the outcome of some 
distinctive attitude which we adopt toward such a 
quality.” “Moral good differs from natural good, in 
that we not only find it existing, but judge that it “ought 
to be’; and since the feeling of oughtness arises only 
under conditions of conflict with inclination, this limits 
the moral good to the sphere of human conduct.” Again, 
“we may define the highest good more exactly as the 
good of all beings capable of satisfaction in so far as 
this is “rational’—in so far, that is, as it enters into a 
systematic harmony which reconciles conflicts of inter- 
est without sacrificing any element of good unneces- 
sarily.’ What a relief it is to turn from such vague 
statements of duty and obligation to the words of Jesus 
in which He sums up all the law and the commandments 
in the two requirements of supreme love to God and equal 
love to our neighbor, or even to the words of the 
Preacher, in the Old Testament, “Fear God and keep His 
commandments; for this is the whole duty of man!” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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Popular Commeniary of the Bible. The Old Testament. 
Vol. ii. The Poetical and Prophetical Books. By Paul 
E. Kretzmann, Ph.D., D.D. St. Louis, Mo. Concor- 
dia Publishing House, 1924. Cloth, 7x 10. Pp. 730. 


This superb volume, a fine specimen of the book-mak- 
er’s art, is a monument to the industry and learning of 
its author. The views are along the line of strict con- 
servatism. The comments are brief and simple, such as 
are appropriate to a popular commentary. The preacher 
will find this volume suggestive in his preparation, and 
the devout layman will find it helpful in his study of the 
word. It ought to find its way into many family libra- 
ries. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Einstein Theory. By the Rev. L. Franklin Gruber, 
D.D., LL.D. The Lutheran Literary Board, Burling- 


ton, Iowa. 84 pages with very complete index. Art 
covers, 95 cents; cloth, $1.35. 


Although this little work is only one-third the size of 
some of the books appearing on Einstein’s theory, it is 
superior to most of them in some very important aspects. 
Whereas other interpreters or expounders of Einstein 
emphasize the physical and the mathematical, this brief 
volume comes out strongly on the questions of Time and 
Space, of fourth dimensional Space, and, best of all, on 
the necessary limitation of the physical universe as a 
finite entity. The foundations of both general and 
special theories of relativity are laid down, the physical 
and mathematical reasoned out clearly enough though 
not in lengthy detail; but the metaphysical implications 
of the theory form a fitting climax. The book is written 
for the general reader, and as far as it is possible to 
write of this new world-view, is written in non-technical 
language. The Lutheran Church should rejoice that she 
has within her ranks one who has refused to remain 
within the merely gravitational or physical aspects of the 
Theory and has driven it to its logical conclusions as the 
genuine theistic apologete should do. 


Cc. J. ROCKEY. 
Buddhism and Buddhists in China. By Lewis Hodous, 


D.D., Professor of Missions in China at the Kennedy 


School of Missions, Hartford, Conn. Cloth. Pp. 84. 
Price $1.25. 


The author’s sixteen years of missionary service in 
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China and his present professional position guarantee 
his competency to speak with authority on Buddhism in 
China. The original form of Buddhism as preached by 
Gautama in India in the sixth century, B. C. no longer 
exists, having undergone many changes and having been 
modified by national conditions. The existing forms in 
ae China, Burmah and Japan all differ from one an- 
other. 

Religion in China at first sight is confusing. Of the 
three chief religious influences Buddhism presents the 
chief spiritual aspirations, Confucianism furnishes the 
ethical system, and Taoism is responsible for many 
superstitious practices. 

There has been a revival of Buddhism and a purifica- 
tion of its ideas. In its earlier forms, salvation was 
thought to be possible through the effort of the individual 
himself. Now there is a common feeling that salvation 
must come through another. Our author believes that 
Buddhism is a foreruner of Christianity in China. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Christian Ideals in Industry. By F. Ernest Johnson and 
Arthur E. Holt. The Methodist Book Concern, N. Y. 
Cloth. Pp. 136. Price 75 cents plus postage. 

The advertisement of this book indicates that “young 
people’s classes in the churches have been kept in mind 
by the authors” who however declare that “the working 
life of the world is so complex that it cannot be dealt 
with arbitrarily or treated dogmatically.” The book has 
the approval of the Board of Sunday Schools of the M. E. 
Church. 

The introduction of such a book into a church class 
seems to me to be ill-advised because it will inevitably 
produce dissension. It is adapted rather to maturer cir- 
cles, colleges, seminaries or better still for private read- 
ing. The principle underlying the eternal problem of 
labor and capital is as plain as the Golden Rule, but its 
application is just as difficult. In an ideal state of so- 
ciety the problem will disappear. In the meantime the 
Church must strive to approximate the ideal by regener- 
ating society through the Gospel. A just wage and mod- 
erate profits must be sought through love and law. Ex- 
cept among its own membership the Church should be 
slow to act as arbitrator. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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Wrecks Rebuilt and Other Evangelistic Sermons. By 
Walter Krumwiede, B.D., formerly Superintendent of 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Buffalo, N. Y. 
The United Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia. 
Cloth. Pp. 138. Price $1.00. 


The fourteen sermons which constitute this volume are 
offered as examples of “conservative evangelism” and as 
an antidote to much of the present day emoticnalism that 
passes as evangelistic preaching. They were all actually 
preached in the course of the author’s work in various 
charitable, correctional and penal institutions and rescue 
missions. They are doctrinal in the best sense of the 
word. They are Scriptural, resting upon Bible texts and 
filled with Bible truth. They are plain, practical and 
pointed. They are interesting without being sensational. 
There is nothing grotesque or fanciful in language or 
thought. The truth is not debased by a perversion of 
the King’s English, nor the common sense of hearers of- 
fended by miserable slang. We commend the volume as 
an example of good all ’round preaching. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 





